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ABSTRACT 

Because of the importance of Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act (CETA) and vocational education coordination at all 
levels, a number of research and development efforts aimed at 
improved coordination have been funded in recent years by the U.S. 
Department of Labor, the U.S. Office (now Department) of Education, 
and state agencies across the country. This report examines a 
selected aroup of six of these studies and attempts to extract from 
them the information items which best represent the ideas, the 
conclusions, and the recommendations they contain. The report is a 
synthesis of the selected studies, designed to provide CETA and 
vocational education policymakers and practitioners with information 
on the development of successful CETA/vocational education 
coordination. The report is organized in four chapters. Chapter 1 
describes the objectives and approach of the study, names and 
describes the six studies selected for review, provides general 
observations on linking CETA and vocational education, and examines 
the overall conclusions of the selected studies. Chapter 2 of the 
report contains an analysis of state and local coordination of CETA 
and vocational education tased on four of the selected studies. In 
Chapter 3, selected studies are reviewed in terms of the information 
they contain on successful CETA/vocational education planning and 
successful service delivery. Chapter U is addressed to those 
interested in the study approaches taken by the researchers: it 
summarizes the goal, methodology, and report contents for each 
selected study. Inforaation on how to obtain e?*ch of the selected 
studies is included. (KC) 
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CHAPTER I, INTRODUCTION 



Beginning with tha introduction of large scale, federally- funded 
employment and tiaining programs in the early 1960 1 s, efforts have been 
made to coordinate the delivery of employment and training services at 
state and local levels. With the passage of the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act and the creation of the prime sponsor concept, coordi- 
nation of service delivery became an essential element of both state and 
local program operation. And more recently, with the passage of the CETA 
Amendments of 1978, prime sponsor coordination with all other public 
agencies involved in employment and training service delivery has become a 
clearly stated requirement for program operation. 

Publically-f unded vocational education programs at secondary, post- 
secondary, and adult levels represent the primary sources of occupational 
preparation in most locales, and thus coordination of these programs with 
all other CETA-sponsored activities is a prime sponsor priority. For many 
prime sponsors, the involvement of vocational educators in the planning 
and delivery of CETA services has occurred with little or no difficulty. 
For others, unfortunately, the needed cooperation has been difficult to 
achieve; the barriers to successful coordination have run the gamut from 
legitimate program design problems to problems of mutual distrust and turf 
protection. 

In a recently published report, Joseph Colmen and Gregory Wurzburg of 
the National Council on Employment Policy emphasized that a major need of 
those who seek strong coordination between the CETA and vocational educa- 
tion systems is greater access and exposure to ideas and models: 

...the fundamental changes toward progress in coordination 
require time and patience. More precisely, they require 
subtle but constant pressure in the form of advocacy for 
change — from inside and outside the education community — and 
steady access and exposure to innovative education programs 
and administrative models that appear effective with regard 
to employment objectives. ( 1 ) 



OBJECTIVES AND APPROACH 



Because of the importance of CETA and vocational education coordina- 
tion at all levels, a number of research and development efforts aimed at 
improved coordination have been funded in recent years by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, the U.S. Office (now Department) of Education, and state 
agencies across the country. This report examines a selected group of 
these studies and attempts to extract from them the information items 
which best represent the ideas, the conclusions, and the recommendations 
they contain. The report is basically a synthesis of the selected 
studies, designed to provide CETA and vocational education policymakers 



and practitioners with information on the development of successful CETA/ 
voc ed linkages and the status of CETA/voc ed coordination as viewed by 
the researchers. Indeed, the report itself is designed to contribute to 
the development of successful system linkages by describing and analyzing 
the present state of knowledge of linkages, by distilling information from 
the research that can be applied to current coordination efforts, and by 
suggesting directions for further research and action in this area. 

Only recent and relatively large scale studies of coordination were 
examined for this report. In searching for studies to include, U.S. 
Conference of Mayors' staff examined a number of employment/training/ 
education bibliographies , contacted CETA Supervisors in State Departments 
of Education and Governors' Special Grant Directors in all fifty states to 
request assistance in identifying relevant studies, requested information 
on studies through the Conference of Mayors' bimonthly CETA/Vocational 
Education Exchange newsletter, and made personal inquiries of a number of 
other potential sources of information, including officials of the Depart- 
ments of Labor and Education, other public interest groups, universities, 
and research organizations. 

Six studies were selected for review and analysis. Each was pub- 
lished in calendar year 1979 or 1980. The studies chosen involved primary 
research and contained information judged by staff to be of general 
interest and value to CETA and vocational education policymakers and 
practitioners concerned with coordination. While efforts were made to 
identify all studies of relevance, it is likely that some studies were not 
located by or presented to Conference staff. Many studies identified were 
underway with no published results available in time for inclusion in this 
report . 



STUDIES SELECTED FOR REVIEW 



Of the six studies of CETA/vocational education coordination selected 
for inclusion in this report, three may be described as national studies 
in that they examined some aspects of coordination nationwide: 



• Conserva, Inc., a consulting organization located in 
Raleigh , North Carolina , examined 111 coordinated programs 
which were nominated by a group of professionals familiar 
with the CETA and vocational education systems . A three- 
volume state-of-the-art report was funded by the U.S. 
Office of Education and published in January, 1980.(2) 

• The Middle Cities Education Association surveyed state and 
local CETA and vocational education personnel in 50 states 
and the territories as part of a longitudinal study de- 
signed to determine the effects of the 1976 Vocational 
Education Amendments on postsecondary CETA/voc ed linkage 
efforts. A final report describing effects on linkages at 
federal, state, and local levels was published in March, 



1979. (3) 



The U. S. Conference of Mayors used information obtained 
from 50 prime sponsors to analyze the arrangements they had 
made to include vocational educators in the CETA planning 
process, the role of public vocational educators in CETA 
service delivery, and the arrangements and procedures that 
had been followed to deliver vocational education services 
to CETA trainees. Published in November, 1979, the Con- 
ference report also described previous surveys of prime 
sponsors in order to provide a basis for measurement of 
progress in coordination. (4) 



Three studies addressed CETA/ vocational education coordination at t 
state level : 

• A five-volume report on linkages in Illinois, based on 
extensive interviews with local CETA/vocational education 
staff, was published under the direction of Dr. Paul Sultan 
of Southern Illinois University-Edwardsville. (5) 

• A study of CETA/vocational education coordination in 
Kentucky, based on several data-gather incr techniques, was 
reported by Carl F. Lamar and Devert J. Owens of the 
University of Kentucky in Lexington. (6 ) 

• The National Association of State Boards of Education 
studied academic credit for work experience in Maryland, 
administrative issues in CETA- education cooperation in 
Minnesota, and educational components of CETA in Louisiana, 
and described the results in a five-volume report. (7) 

Information on specific state coordination efforts is also found :n two 
the national studies: 

• The Middle States Education Association study contained 
analyses of coordination in Michigan, Texas, and New 
Jersey. 

• The U.S. Conference of Mayors study included case studies 
of coordination in California and Minnesota (as well as 
case studies of prime sponsor/voc ed coordination at the 
local level) . 

Figure 1 on the following page summarizes the scope and methodology 
each of the studies examined in this report. 
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FIGURE 1: SUMMARY OF RESEARCH ON COORDINATION REVIEWED IN SYNTHESIS 


AUTHOR AMD 
NAME OF STUDY 


FOCUS 


METHODS 


AREAS STUDIED 


FUNDING 
SOURCE 


Conserva, Inc., private con- 
sulting firm in Raleigh, NC; 
Case Studies of Vocational 
Education-CETA Coordination; 
vol. 2; Mechanisms for Voca- 
tional Education-CETA Coordi- 
nation; vol. 3: The Context 
of Vocational Education-CETA 
Coordination, 3 vol.. 
January, 1980. 


111 "exemplary" 
programs through- 
out the nation. 


Exemplary programs were 
nominated by those 
knowledgeable about CETA 
and vocational education 
and then examined and 
described. 


Administrative affairs; out- 
reach , assessment , counsel ing , 
and supportive services; non- 
skills oriented training; in- 
stitutional occupational skills 
training; work experience* and 
and on-the-job training; and 
placement . 

Also contains historical 
development of vocational 
education and CETA systems. 


U.S. Office 
of Education 


Middle Cities Education 
Association, A Project to 
Describe and Evaluate the 
Impact of the 1976 VEAs 
Upon CETA-Post-Secondary 
Vocational Programs and 
Organizational Linkages, 
1 vol., March, 1979. 


Federal, state, 
and local coordi- 
nation structures 
and activities; 
local focus ex- 
amines coordina- 
tion in New 
Jersey, Texas, 
and Michigan. 


Personal intervie , with 
DOL and OE staff in- 
volved in coordination; 
mail survey of CETA and 
education state-level 
staff; and mail survey 
of CETA/voc ed staff in 
New Jersey, Texas, and 
in Michigan. Major goal 
was to determine effect 
of VEAs of 1976 on 
coordination . 


Structural arrangements for 
coordination; attitudes of 
CETA and voc ed personnel at 
federal, state, and local 
level about linkages, espe- 
cially the impact of the 
1976 VEAs. 


Department 
of Labor 


U.S. Conference of Mayors, 
CETA-Vocat ional Education 
Coordination: A Status 
Report, 1 vol., November. 
1979. 


National survey 
of random sample 
of prime sponsors 
and of state level 
CETA supervisors 
in- state depart- 
ments of educa- 
tion. 


Mail questionnaire to 
random sample of prime 
sponsors throughout the 
country; mail survey of 
all state-level CETA 
supervisors in state 
departments of educa- 
tion; and selected site 
visits. 


Structural arrangements and 
attitudes about ma jor aspects 
of CETA/voc ed cooperation, 
especially in the areas of 
planning, service delivery, 
and agreements. Five case 
studies of two state depart- 
ments of education and three 
prime sponsors include infor- 
mation on structure and 
activities of the urograms, 
and factors that contribute 
to their success. 


Department 
of Labor 





Figure 1 is continued on the next page . 
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FIGURE 1 (continued) : SUMMARY OF RESEARCH ON COORDINATION REVIEWED IN SYNTHESIS 



Paul Sultan, Southern 
Illinois University, CETA 
Linkages in Illinois: A 
State of the Art Analysis, 
5 volumes and an executive 
summary, September, 1979. 


CETA/voc ed local 
coordination in 
Illinois. 


Intensive 6-hour 
interviews at 250 
sites with local CETA 
and vocational edu- 
cation staff. 


Comprehensive information on 
structures developed for 
coordination, attitudes about 
various aspects of coordina- 
tion, and linkage activities, 
especially collaborative 
agreements developed by prime 
sponsors and balance of state 
offices . 


State of 
Illinois, 
Governors 
Office of 
Manpower and 
Human Devel- 
opment 


Carl F. Lamar and Devert 
J. Owens, University of 
Kentucky, A Study of 
CETA/Vocational Educa- 
tion Coordination, 
Cooperation {_ and Collab- 
oration in Kentucky, • 
1 volume, June, 1980. 


CETA/voc linkages 
in Kentucky. 


Two mail surveys of 
CETA and voc ed per- 
sonnel in the state; 
government documents; 
secondary sources. One 
of two surveys devel- 
oped from extensive 
meetings throughout the 
state . 


Issues, concerns, problems, 
and barriers to effective 
coordination in such areas 
as administration, funding, 
planning, curriculum, 
specialized support ser- 
vices , facilities, coordi- 
nation, and implementation. 


State of 
Kentucky, 
State Dept. 
for Human 
Resources and 
the State 
Department of 
Education 


National Association of 
State Boards of Educa- 
tion, Washington, DC, 
CETA- Education Collab- 
oration Issues in Three 
States, vol. 1; vol. 2: 
Educational Governance 
and Youth Employment 
Issues, plus one report 
for each of the three 
states, 1979. 


Major focus: 
3 states of 
Louisiana, 
Minnesota, and 
Maryland. 


Task force in each 
state examined problems 
of CETA-voc ed coordi- 
nation in specific 
issue areas, identified 
solutions, and developed 
strategies to realize 
solutions . 


Educational components of 
CETA programs in Louisiana; 
academic credit for work 
experience in Maryland; and 
administrative issues in 
coordination in Minnesota. 

( 


DOL 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON LINKING CETA AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



When it enacted the 1978 CETA Amendments, the Congress of the United 
States called for the "maximum feasible coordination of plans , programs , 
and activities under this Act with economic development, community devel- 
opment, and related activities, such as vocational education, vocational 
rehabilitation, public assistance, self-employment training, and social 
service programs. " (8 ) 

What kinds of activities does maximum feasible coordination entail? 
According to Robert Agranoff and Alex Pattakos of Northern Illinois 
University, pcency linkages between autonomous systems involve a wide 
range of cooperative activities and vary in terms of the level of 
commitment to coordination effort, the level of autonomy from the parent 
system, activities in which coordination occurs , and other factors . 
Whatever their nature, however, program linkages "mean working toward a 
system with such components as s ystemwide needs identification , ? 
governance structure , establishing working procedures between agencies and 
other necessary functions. " (9 ) 

Two of the studies reviewed in this report — Conserva and Kentucky — 
present detailed discussions of the CETA and the vocational education 
systems, including a history of their development, their institutional 
structure, and their capacity to provide services to disadvantaged youth. 
The Conserva effort focuses on "major historical forces that have 
influenced the present state :>f coordination," including a discussion of 
the socio-economic forces ;.n Hhe eighteenth and nineteenth centuries that 
helped to shape American needs for manpower, and the introduction of the 
concept of training for work in the public school system. (10) The report 
also describes the "institutional structure of vocational education and 
the capability of that structure to align itself with CETA in the pro- 
vision of services to disadvantaged youth."(11} 

The study of coordination in Kentucky ~y T*wo*r and Owens traces the 
evolution of manpower development programs «*n 1 t*va vocational education 
system in this country. (12) It also discusses the CETA and vocational 
education programs in tenrs of their nature and purpose, organization and 
administration , financial provisions , and target groups. The authors 
suggest that an understanding of both similarities and differences between 
the two systems is necessary in determining the effectiveness of the two 
programs. Differences, or sources of friction, between CETA and voca- 
tional education include the following: 

• CETA 1 s emphasis is overwhelmingly on the disadvantaged , 
while vocational education must serve a broader population. 

• CETA has no institutional base and has stronger federal 
control. Vocational education is institution-based and is 
administered mostly at the state and local levels, from 
which the bulk of its funds come. 
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CETA is more open to community-based groups and elected 
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officials, while vocational education is more open to 
industry and local educational agencies. 



• CETA personnel tend to be younger than vocational educators 
in equivalent positions, and they are more likely to belong 
to minority groups . On the whole, they are less trained 
but more flexible than vocational educators .( 1 3 ) 

Lamar and Owens argue , however, that, "When one analyzes the merits 
of CETA and vocational education it becomes quite evident that they both 
stand to gain a great deal by meshing their resources and services through 
a strong coordinated effort." They stress that vocational education has a 
great deal to offer and a great deal to learn from working with CETA, and 
that CETA can benefit immeasurably from utilizing the expertise and ser- 
vices of vocational education, which can link a person having basic skills 
with the resources of public education and the job market. (14) 

Barriers to Coordination 

Several research efforts have examined barriers to coordination that 
are functions of the characteristics of the two systems. Major barriers 
identified include a lack of communication and mutual lack of under- 
standing of CETA and vocational programs, different funding cycles, 
philosophical differences, and turf protection. 

The initial work of the three state task forces in the National 
Association of State Boards of Education project involved the identifica- 
tion of problems between CETA and vocational education. Louisiana task 
force members noted CETA/voc ed communication difficulties at state and 
local levels, lack of knowledge about whom to contact for assistance on 
linkages, concern about the duplication of programs, and lack of under- 
standing of how CETA funds flow from the federal government to various 
agencies in the state. (15) 

The Maryland task force identified such barriers to program develop- 
ment and implementation as a lack of communication between local educa- 
tional agencies and CETA, faulty perceptions of each other's programs, 
differences in funding cycles, reservations among educators about the 
concept of work experience itself, and difficulties of gaining necessary 
assistance from the state personnel on various issues. (16) 

As they began their examination of administrative problems in CETA/ 
vocational education coordination, the Minnesota task force identified a 
number of factors that impede coordination, including: 

o differences in philosophy, attitudes, information, and 
commitment toward coordination within the CETA and voca- 
tional education systems; 

• lack of consensus and poor communication between prime 
sponsors and local education agencies on issues such as 
eligible populations to be served, quality versus equity, 
and adequate performance criteria to discourage selective 
participants from the programs; and 




• differences in geographic boundaries between the two 
systems and the resulting dif f iculties. ( 17 ) 

The Minnesota task force members f^lt that these barriers seemed 
arise from the lack of a joint planning pre ess, the' lack of an und< 
standing of each other's systems, problervs of implementation of linkage 
funding difficulties, unclear training r sponsibilities , inconsist* 
interpretation of regulations and requirements, and other difficc 
ties. (18) 

Similarly, the U.S. Conference of Mayors report and the reseai 
effort by Dr. Paul Sultan in Illinois suggest other sources of coordii 
tion hindrances. Both studies, however, stress that the majority of th< 
respondents stressed that linkages were going well , despite the indicat: 
of barriers to and problems in coordination. Sultan emphasizes: 

As a rough generalization. . .two thirds of the respondents 
were pleased with their linkages. But ninety-five percent 
offered commentaries on the need for improvement. Thus, while 
we were attentive to criticism as a foundation for program 
improvement , these criticisms should not be pulled out of 
context . As emphasized above, there are very strong loyalties 
to programs and the "connections" that make them work. It is 
a safe generalization that the intensity of criticism is a 
direct byproduct of the intensity of the caring attitudes of 
respondents .... it was because the respondents appeared as 
"true believers" that they shared — with some intensity — their 
views on how the system could be improved. ( 19) 

In summarizing attitudinal impediments to linkages, presented 
terms of the views of school administrators, faculty members, school bo 
members, and ot-heve, Sultan cautions that, "a quick scan of that list 
well encourage the view that the CETA system is rattling apart, or cl 
to complete collaps* . Again, we remind readers that the list is offe 
in the context of improving linkages that were often seen as working qu 
well. "(20) 

The Minnesota task force involved in the NASBE study tempered 
observations on barriers with the following: 

CETA agencies and LEAs actually have a great deal in 
common. Both are more or less autonomous. CETA philosophy is 
grounded in the belief that localized representatives best 
know how to serve local needs with federal funds. Educational 
agencies , for their part , have always been founded upon an 
established system of strong local control. Also, both CETA 
representatives and educators realize that the immense social/ 
educational needs of their participants/students will always 
require more resources and time than is available . So both 
groups are accustomed to improvisation and imaginative short- 
cutting, and any possible commiseration that might come from 
recognizing this can be a strong unifying point in a co- 
sponsored project. (21) 



OVERALL CONCLUSIONS OF SELECTED STUDIES 



As a group, the studies selected for review in this report indicate 
that coordination between CETA and vocational education is improving. 
Progress toward stronger linkages between programs throughout the country 
appears to be the result of several factors, including the mandate from 
Congress *nd the energy, dedication, and resourcefulness of CETA and 
vocational education administrators who are forging good working relation- 
ships. Major conclusions regarding coordination may be summarized as 
follows : 

• The Conserva study points out that the legislation calling for 
CETA/voc ed coordination has been a central and, in many 
instances , the key factor in the establishment of coordination. 
The Conserva researchers were able , however, to identify and 
describe exemplary programs which they suggest demonstrate a 
long-term commitment to providing coordinated services to target 
groups that goes far beyond the Congressional mandate. 

The report concludes, "It is apparent that a working 
relationship between vocational education and CETA has been 
evidenced under Title IV [the CETA program studied by Conserva] . 
In addition to creating linkages at the local level between 
education and CETA, Title IV has renewed a bond between vocational 
education and prime sponsors and reaffirmed their mutual purpose 
to prepare youth for the wor Id of work . " ( 22 ) The Conserva report 
calls for increased technical assistance and training at the local 
level in order to sustain coordination efforts already set in 
mot i on • 

• The Middle Cities Education Association study concluded that "the 
level of coordination between CETA and vocational education has 
increased since the Vocational Education Amendments of 1976 were 
enacted ."( 23 ) The Association found that coordination at the 
state level appeared to have improved substantially, as evidenced 
by an increase in formal communication, collaboration on the 
formulation of state plans, and an increase in interlocking 
memberships on state level boards and councils. At the local 
level, however, the Association concluded that there have been 
"only minor indications of improved coordination or the perception 
of improved coordination. " The authors described federal level 
coordination as "poor , " and suggested that this has a negative 
impact upon the entire system. Finally, the report noted that the 
major factor in coordination at any level is the "degree to which 
personalities and personal relationships promote the crossing of 
organizational lines" and called for greater understanding of how 
this occurs in order to institutionalize good personal relation- 
ships. (24) 

• The Conference of Mayors study concluded that, "Progress has bee.i 
made in CETA/vocational education coordination. " (25 ) In comparing 
the FY78 survey information with earlier Conference studies of 
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coordination in fiscal years 1975 and 1976/ the Conference report 
found that "vocational education was more heavily represented in 
CETA planning during FY78 , that larger percentages of Title I 
funds were used to purchase vocational services in FY78/ and that 
working relationships between CETA and vocational education 
personnel continued to improve/ while basic problems and differ- 
ences between CETA and vocational education were seen as less 
serious • 11 ( 26 ) 

The Conference study also points out that perceptions of 
barriers to coordination may have changed • In the study of FY76 
coordination/ prime sponsors had indicated that turf protection 
and philosophical differences were the most serious problems 
affecting linkages . These were not mentioned frequently in the 
FY78 survey; rather / a high percentage of prime sponsors who 
reported successful linkages cited good personal relationships , 
dedication of vocational educators on planning councils/ and the 
acknowledgement of common goals as significant reasons for 
success. (27) 

• The examination of linkages in Illinois by Dr. Paul Sultan con- 
cluded that the CETA program is working well: "Program providers 
are dedicated to their craft/ believe in what th«»y are doing/ and 
are proud of their ef forts. " (28 ) The report also noted that 
because of the great diversity in the CETA system, the ways of 
dealing with problems and difficulties in coordination must also 
be diverse and tailored to particular situations. Sultan found 
that respondents criticized anything that distracted or diverted 
their attention from their client support or participant services; 
he emphasizes / however / that one should examine criticisms and 
problems identified as indicative of the strength of the system 
and the commitment of CETA and voc ed administrators to improving 
it. The report also concludes with the observation and admoni- 
tion : "The actors within the CETA system are long overdue for 
attention / for recognition , and for justified praise . The system 
is staffed by persons of good will/ each trying to do a good job. 
The feedback they receive/ however/ concentrates exclusively on 
the negative # The system seems to have its own unique capacity 
for generating anxiety . " ( 29 ) 

• The study of Kentucky coordination by Carl Lamar and Devert Owens 
offered the major conclusion that the problems between CETA and 
vocational education in coordinating their resources to serve 
clients have been largely due to "insufficient communication/ 
inadequate understanding of each other 1 s program/ philosophical 
difference*/ turf protection/ and inadequate linkages resulting in 
uncoordinated planning/ and limited use of advisory groups. " ( 30 ) 
The report thus suggested that more attention to the organiza- 
tional structure of coordination will strengthen linkages through 
better communication , more appropriate inservice training/ and 
increased dialogue . The authors also called for more direction 
and guidance at the state and local levels in the form of explicit 
and clear policies/ memorandums of agreement/ and procedural 
guides in order to help everyone gain "a proper sense of direction 
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and commitment toward coordination activities between CETA and 
vocational education . " (31 ) 

• The National Association of State Boards of Education concluded 
that the specific task forces established in individual states 
were able to utilize effectively a systematic approach to the 
identification of barriers to coordination, to produce helpful 
resource manuals and materials/ and thus proceed to the solution 
of coordination problems. The NASBE researchers also pointed out 
that the establishment and implementation of a task force to focus 
upon a specific coordination issue can be of great help not only 
to those affected directly but also to those tackling coordination 
issues in other states* 



ORGANIZATION OF THIS REPORT 



Following in this report are highlights of the contents of the 
selected studies of CETA/voc ed coordination. 

Chapter II of the report- contains an analysis of state and local 
coordination of CETA and vocational education based on four of the 
selected studies. 

In Chapter III, selected studies are reviewed in terms of the infor- 
mation they contain on successful CETA/voc ed planning and successful 
service delivery. 

Chapter IV is addressed to those interested in the study approaches 
taken by the researchers; it summarizes the goal/ methodology/ and report 
contents for each selected study. 



CHAPTER II. STATUS OF STATE AND LOCAL COORDINATION 



A review of the four national or multi-state studies of CETA/voca- 
tional education coordination, introduced in the preceding chapter, yields 
a number of insights into the status of coordination efforts at both state 
and local levels, and a number of suggestions for improvements of the 
coordination process. 



COORDINATION AT THE STATE LEVEL 



Conference of Mayors Study 

One element of the Conference of Mayors study of CETA/vocational 
education coordination involved contact with the individuals responsible 
for CETA/voc ed coordination within each state department of education. 
These CETA state supervisors were asked to provide information on their 
approaches to coordinating vocati onal education with CETA , on the ef f ec— 
tiveness of their approaches, and on the factors contributing to the 
success or failure of their efforts. Thirty-four supervisors responded to 
the information request; their responses reflected the following: 

• Thirty-one states (91 percent of those reporting) indicated 
that they had vocational education staff members who were 
responsible for working with CETA on a full-time basis. 

• Numbers of vocational education professionals involved with 
CETA programs at the state level varied considerably from 
state to state, from one to as many as ten. 

• More than half the state personnel responding (19 of the 
34, or 56 percent) indicated that they thought the CETA- 
legislated process for planning and expending the Gov- 
ernor's five percent supplemental vocational education 
funds had operated smoothly in their states; about 35 
percent , or 12 of the supervisors , indicated that the 
process had not operated smoothly.(l) 

Supervisors suggested that the following factors contributed to the 
smooth administration of the governor's five percent funds in their 
states : 

• Effective coordination and communication among the agencies 
involved in the funding process— the governor's office, the 
prime sponsor , the local vocational education program, and 
the relevant vocational education unit within the state 
education agency; 
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• Development of clear and precise nonfinancial agreements 
with prime sponsors within the state; 

• Ability of CETA/vocational education coordination unit to 
provide technical assistance to prime sponsors; 

• Staff size and time availability sufficient to permit CETA/ 
vocational education personnel to work with each prime 
sponsor and each vocational institution in the state; 

• Effective local planning of CETA/vocational education 
linkages; and 

• Mutual respect and trust demonstrated by CETA and voca- 
tional education personnel . (2 ) 

State supervisors also pinpointed impediments to the smooth admini- 
stration of funds . Over half suggested that the flow of funds through the 
governor 1 s office causes problems — the general administrative problems 
associated with transferring funds from one state office to another / the 
failure of the governor 1 s office to pass all funds through to the appro- 
priate vocational education unit/ lack of knowledge about education and 
employment issues by members of the governor's staff/ and inappropriate 
involvement of the governor's office in decisions about vocational educa- 
tion programs. 

The Conference study points out that/ "From the perspective of many 
state vocational educators/ therefore/ the design of the governor's grant 
process created problems in the administration and targeting of the five 
percent supplemental funds. There was evidence of strained relationships 
between governor's grant offices and state vocational education staff." (3) 

The 34 supervisors providing information for the Conference of Mayors 
study described their coordination roles and their approaches to coordi- 
nation on a number of dimensions: 

• Over half of the states submitting information to the CETA/ 
Vocational Education program at the Conference indicated 
that written procedures existed to cover working relation- 
ships between state CETA supervisors and the agencies and 
programs with which they interact on a routine basis / such 
as governors' offices/ prime sponsors/ and local vocational 
education programs. Fifty-three percent of the states had 
written procedures covering relationships with the gover- 
nor' s office/ 56 percent had written procedures covering 
prime sponsor relationships / and 56 percent had written 
procedures covering relationships with local vocational 
education programs . The Conference study observes that / 
"The existence of written procedures covering working 
relationships between agencies or programs may reflect the 
fact that efforts have been made by those agencies or pro- 
grams to define their responsibilities and to seek con- 
sistency in their dealings with one another. "(4) 
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The state supervisors indicated that on the average they 
spend about 44 percent of their time on local vocational 
education programs, 27 percent on relationships with prime 
sponsors , 16 percent on issues involving the governor's 
office, and 10 percent with other agencies. "The infor- 
mation on time allocations provided by state CETA super- 
visors illustrated that their efforts focused, first, on 
local vocational education programs and, second, on CETA 
prime sponsors . On the average , over 70 percent of the 
supervisors' time was devoted to working with these two 
groups. " (5) 

About two-thirds of the state supervisors felt that their 
responsibilities extended beyond the administration of 
(old) Title I, Section 112, funds. Examples of this 
expanded concept of role included assistance to prime 
sponsors and local vocational programs in implementing 
other CETA titles, such as the youth programs; involvement 
of state vocational education staff in reviews of CETA 
projects to prevent duplication of services; development 
and regular updating of a CETA/vocational education pro- 
cedure and policy manual, provided to every prime sponsor 
in the state; applying the full range of vocational edu- 
cation staff expertise to improving CETA prime sponsor 
programs, including making specialists in basic education, 
curriculum, and research available to the prime sponsors; 
and ensuring vocational education representation in joint 
CETA/vocational education planning and administration on a 
continuing basis. Ten of the state CETA supervisors 
reported that they did not go beyond the coordination 
activities outlined in the legislation and regulations; 
seven of these did not believe it was necessary to do 
so . ( 6 ) 

More than 76 percent of the state supervisors indicated 
that they had developed their own special application 
and/or reporting forms to be used by prime sponsors and 
vocationa 1 education programs . They clearly viewed 
follow-up and monitoring of CETA/vocational education 
activities in their states as part of their responsibility- 
Ninety-four percent (32 of the 34 responding) engaged in 
followup or monitoring of vocational education activities 
covered by their agreements. (7) 

Three-fourths of the state supervisors felt that the (then) 
recently-passed CETA Amendments could improve coordination. 
(Two supervisors who said that coordination could not be 
improved emphasized that it could not be better because it 
was already excellent.) 

The supervisors who felt that the new CETA legislation 
would not improve CETA/vocational education cooperation 
cited such reasons as unrealistic time frames , prolifera- 
tion of paperwork/ involvement of too many nonvocational 
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educators in the process , basic attitudinal problems that 
could not be remedied/ and increased limitations and re- 
strictions in the new legislation. The Conference study 
observed that, "While some state CETA supervisors had 
adopted a 1 wait and see 1 attitude toward the new legisla- 
tion, this appeared to be accomplished by a feeling of 
optimism and a willingness to continue to work closely with 
CETA in the states." (8) 

Two Case Studies of Coordination . The Conference of Mayors study included 
two examples of state-level coordination of CETA and vocational education. 
Minnesota and California were selected for case study because they "offer- 
ed sound approaches to the distribution and utilization of the Governor's 
special grant funds: the five percent (now six percent) supplemental vo- 
cational education funds." Both the Minnesota and the California Depart- 
ments of Education had developed relationships with prime sponsors that 
appeared to allow local flexibility in coordinating CETA and regular 
vocational education programs. 

In Minnesota, important factors contributing to effectiveness were 
reported to be: 

• A tradition of quality education in the state and a 
willingness to provide the funds to maintain that quality; 

• A Special Programs Office of the Department of Education, 
which had been established before the enactment of CETA 
legislation and which was experienced in delivering 
services to CETA-type participants; 

• Establishment of a separate unit devoted exclusively to the 
encouragement of CETA/vocational education agency linkages; 

• Willingness of the Department of Education to allow prime 
sponsors to look outside the public school system for ser- 
vices to be supported with special grant funds; 

• Willingness of the Special Programs Office to provide 
assistance at no additional cost to prime sponsors that 
wanted to purchase training services with their own (prime 
sponsor) funds. (9 ) 

Factors that seemed important to the effectiveness of the California 
Department of Education efforts included: 

• The state's willingness to develop quality training 
programs, demonstrated not only by state legislation but 
also by the strong efforts of the Departments Manpower 
Education Section; 

• The development and disoemination of policies and pro- 
cedures for using special grant funds before those funds 
were allocated; 
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• Development of a planning structure that encompassed the 
State CETA office/ the Manpower Education Section/ the 
community college system/ and the Vocational Education 
Commission; 

• As in Minnesota/ the willingness of the Department to allow 
prime sponsors to use special grant funds for programs 
outside the public vocational education system; and 

• The cooperative re la t ion ship established between the 
Manpower Education Section and prime sponsors/ reflected by 
participation of MES members on CETA advisory boards and 
screening committees .(10) 



Middle Cities Education Association Study 

The Middle Cities Education Association research included both a 
national survey of state-level personnel involved in coordination/ and an 
intensive examination of state and local relationships in New Jersey/ 
Texas / and Michigan* 

For the national survey, mail questionnaires were distributed in the 
summer of 1978 to state vocational directors/ executive directors of State 
Manpower Services Councils/ and executive directors of State Advisory 
Councils for Vocational Education in each of the fifty states and six 
territories. The study sought to obtain information on the attitudes of 
both state education personnel and other state officials responsible for 
employment and training. The survey solicited information on size of 
staff/ frequency of meetings with counterparts in other areas, number of 
public meeting held/ methods used for coordination with other agencies/ 
categories of spending of (old) Section 112 funds / types of institutions 
that received Section 112 funding/ employment status of persons enrolled 
in Section 112 programs/ perceptions of the effect of the 1976 Vocational 
Education Amendments on coordination/ and attitudes toward the extent of 
cooperation among agencies responsible for linkages. 

The national survey suggested that there is "an affirmative state of 
coordination at the state level. It appears that the 1976 Vocational 
Education Amendments had some positive impact on coordinative linkages 
since responses indicated that the level of coordination had increased 
since implementation. Furthermore/ the responses showed an increase in 
the variety of activities utilized since the implementation of the 
Amendments •"(11) 

The researchers warn, however / that/ "While CETA-vocational education 
coordination may appear to be reasonably successful / the barriers to 
achieving more effective coordination are not at all clear or simple." 
They also point out that/ "Apparently/ the 1976 Vocational Education 
Amendments had greater impact on state level coordination than on prime 
sponsor-school district coordination ."( 1 2 ) 

Coordination in Three States . The Middle Cities Education Association 
supplemented the information obtained from state personnel across the 
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f if ty states and six territories with in-depth personal and telephone 
interviews in Michigan, Texas, and New Jersey* Contacts were made with 
those agencies in each state that appeared to be most affected by the 
passage of the 1976 Vocational Education Amendments. The individuals 
interviewed within these agencies were selected on the basis of their 
knowledge of CETA and vocational education programs .( 13 ) The first set of 
interviews was conducted during the fall of 1977/ the follow-up interviews 
were conducted in early winter, 1979. Areas covered included: 

• organization and structure of state councils and agencies 
involved in CETA-vocational education coordination; 

• coordination at the state level , and between the state and 
local levels; 

• program linkages resulting from administration of the (old) 
section 112 supplemental vocational education program; 

• perceptions of the impact of the 1976 Vocational Education 
Amendments on coordination; and 

• coordination that occurred beyond Section 1 12-inspired 
linkages , e.g., the Youth Employment and Demonstration 
Projects Act. 

Data from the interviews led the Middle Cities Education Association 
researchers to conclude that "coordination, or at least the perception of 
it, has improved substantially during the period of the study." (14) The 
authors also concluded that informal as well as formal interactions had 
increased at the state level, that collaboration on the formulation of 
state plans had increased in quantity and improved in quality, that inter- 
locking memberships on state level boards and councils (such as the State 
Employment and Training Services Councils and the State Advisory Councils 
on Vocational Education) had increased, that the number of joint confer- 
ences appeared to have increased, and that, the "1976 Vocational Education 
Amendments are, by themselves, a significant cause of the increased 
coordination at the state level." (15) 

National Association of State Boards of Education Study 

Academic credit for work experience, administrative requirements of 
CETA, and educational requirements of CETA/YEDPA programs — three principal 
issues that can be addressed at the state level — were selected for study 
by the National Association of State Boards of Education (NASBE). NASBE's 
project advisory committee chose three states to participate in the study, 
one state for each issue area , "based on evident interest and need" : 
Louisiana, for an examination of educational components of CETA; Maryland, 
for an examination of academic credit for work experience; and Minnesota, 
for a look at administrative issues that arise in coordination. ( 16 ) 

Each state began its involvement in the study by establishing a task 
force composed of representatives of both the education and the employment 
and training communities. Members included representatives of the gover- 
nor's office, the State Board of Education, the State Department of Edu- 
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cation, the State Employment and Training Services Council/ CETA prime 
sponsors, local school boards , and local school districts. 

Each state 1 s task force used a systematic approach to its area of 
study , as suggested by NASBE. Basic steps included problem identifi- 
cation , goal setting , establishment of time lines , determination of 
information needs , gaining constituency input , writing progress reports 
and policy drafts, revision of drafts, adoption of policy, and monitoring 
and evaluation of efforts. 

The three state studies are of value to the policymaker and to the 
practitioner. Each server as an example of how persons involved in CETA/ 
vocational education coordination identified problems, determined how they 
would attack the problems, and then proceeded to develop solutions. They 
are valuable as examples of problem-solving techniques , especially for 
state stiff concerned with the issues which were studied. As the authors 
of the Maryland case study on academic credit for work experience note, 
their study should "provide the basis for activities with remaining school 
districts [those that had not yet resolved the issue of credit] to in- 
crease th^ir interest in the area of awarding credit, the available 
mechanisms, and programs worthy of credit, and. . .provide information on 
experiences and recommendations of LEAs and CETA prime sponsors which may 
help improve LEA-CETA relationships in other states. 11 ( 17) 



Conserva Study 

The research performed by Conserva, Inc., was based on the identifi- 
cation and analysis of 111 "exemplary" YEDPA programs which brought CETA 
and vocational education agencies together in successful coordination 
efforts . Based on the analysis of the 1 1 1 programs , the Conserva 
researchers were able to summarize the coordination mechanisms they had 
observed and group them into six functional areas. Each of the functional 
areas, listed below, contains standards or criteria believed to be central 
to the concept of successful coordination: ( 18 ) 

I. Administrative Affairs 



• Coordination of both planning and evaluation activities 
is done in order to ensure the most effective utiliza- 
tion of resources to meet needs of YEDPA participants. 

• Well-defined policies guide coordination efforts* 

• Technical assistance that facilitates coordination is 
provided. 

• Efforts are made to ensure that vocational education 
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programs are responsive to the special needs of YEDPA 
participants. 

• Both the use of funds and the activities of admini- 
strators contribute to coordination efforts. 

II. Outreach, Assessment, Counseling, and Supportive Services 

• Outreach activities of vocational education services 
seek to identify disadvantaged youth most likely to have 
difficulties in making the transition from school to 
work and to benefit from available programs. 

• Intake procedures of vocational education attempt to 
make decisions about participants for YEDPA programs 
based upon a systematic, complete diagnosis of their 
needs. 

• Ongoing activities of vocational programs are individual 
assessment, counseling and guidance, and provision to 
participants of current and reliable information on the 
labor market. 

• As they proceed in the vocational program, participants 
have an opportunity to receive a full range of support- 
ive services provided by other community and public 
agencies. 

III. Non-Skills-Oriented Training 

• YEDPA participants who lack the ability to complete 
training or to obtain jobs receive remedial education. 

• Both before and after vocational skills training, 
participants receive occupational orientation to equip 
them for the world of work. 

• Pre-vocational programs are designed to meet the special 
needs of YEPDA-eligible youth. 

IV. Institutional Occupational Skills Training 

• Vocational education programs are flexible enough to 
ensure that they adapt to the various needs of YEDPA 
participants. 

• The curriculum emphasizes occupational survival skills 
for YEDPA participants. 

• Both before and after training, YEDPA participants are 
evaluated in terms of their occupational skills through 
formalized procedures. Results of the evaluation before 
the students enters the program are used to tailor the 
program to individual strengths and weaknesses. 
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V. Work Experience and On-the-Job Training 

• YEDPA participants have the opportunity to participate 
in meaningful work experience programs , based upon their 
educational and career goals. 

• The student may earn academic credir for work experi- 
ence • 

• Integral to vocational education programs is the 
opportunity for well-supervised on-the-job training. 

VI . Placement 

• Direct placement is a vocational education service 
provided eligible YEDPA participants, and follow-up 
services attempt to encourage improved work relation- 
ships between employers and youth. 

• Vocational education professionals are involved in job 
deve loment efforts in order to obtain unsubsidized 
employment opportunities ro r YEDPA participants; they 
also work with employers who are providing jobs for 
/^>uth by assisting in job re- structuring activities and 

avelopment of new joDs* 

• Vocation*?. Vacation programs assess community needs to 
identify potential employment opportunities, seek to 
create job opportun it ies through cooperation with 
industry, provide management assistance to small 
businesses in the hope of expanding job opportunities, 
and orient programs to development of entrepreneurial 
skills. 

The Conserva standards stress joint planning and evaluation activi- 
ties by CETA and vocational education personnel. They suggest that 
well-defined policies ensure strong cooperation and emphasize the need to 
involve vocational education in developing processes that meet the needs 
of YEDPA participants. The standards call for careful attention to the 
needs of participants through provision of services before they enter and 
after they leave the program, through cooperation with private industry 
and others in the community to ensure maximum job opportunities for 
students once they complete their training, and through tailoring of voca- 
tional programs to needs* Both policymakers and practitioners may wish to 
use the above checklist and the more extensive list in the Conserva report 
to assess current programs* 

The second volume of the three-volume Conserva study contains the set 
of standards listed above and also sets forth examples of coordination 
activities. (See Figure 4, p. 46 ) The examples are simply listed by 
activity and do not include the names of the programs engaged in the 
activities , diminishing somewhat the utility of the examples for the 
practitioner who may want to follow up on an example with a call to the 
program* 
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Conference of Mayors Study 



As part of the overall Conference of Mayors study of coordination, 
three case studies of local prime sponsor/vocational education relation- 
ships were prepared together with the two case studies of state level 
coordination described earlier in this chapter. The purposes and the 
limitations of the case studies were clearly described in the Conference 
report: "The descriptions of the five approaches are intended to stimu- 
late coordination ideas; they are not necessarily intended to serve as the 
basis for replication of the approaches elsewhere. Indeed, the coacept of 
replicability is questionable in the context of CETA/vocational education 
linkages because of the basic environmental and structural differences 
that exist among state and local governments. "(19) 

The Durham Employment and Training Office in Durham, North Carolina, 
was selected for inclusion in the Conference report because of the strong 
cooperative relationship that had been developed with the Durham Technical 
Institute, a part of the state community college system. The DTI provides 
all classroom training for the Durham prime sponsor. Because of the 
success of the relationship with the DTI, the prime sponsor receives a 
much larger share of the governor's special grant for vocational education 
than it would receive through the standard formula allocation process. 
When the Conference report was published, the Durham prime sponsor and the 
DTI were developing their FY 1980 preapprenticeship training program. The 
elements of this program characterize the relationship that exists in 
Durham: 

• The prime sponsor and DTI have divided responsibility 
according to the expertise of the two agencies. . DTI has 
expertise in training; consequently, it has developed the 
curriculum, jstablished performance standards and will 
implement the program. The prime sponsor has expertise in 
meeting the needs of CETA participants and so will select 
those best suited for the program and will provide the 
necessary counseling. 

• Governor's grant funds will be utilized to provide the 
training for Title IIB participants. Prime sponsor funds 
will cover the cost of allowances and counseling. By using 
governor's grant funds exclusively for training, the prime 
sponsor maximizes the impact of these funds while simul- 
taneously freeing its own money for additional activities. 

• While the preapprenticeship training program will initially 
be limited to CETA participants, th*> plan is for eventual 
inclusion of other trainees. In this way, integration of 
CETA trainees with other students occurs when it is in the 
best interests of the CETA participants. 

i 

• All DTI CETA activities are handled by a CETA director 
employed by DTI. This centralizes communications and has 
provided an effective mechanism for the resolution of 
problems. (20 ) 
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The Bluegrass Employment and Training Program, a six-county consor- 
tium based in Lexington, Kentucky, was selected for the Conference report 
because of its successful relationship with a local vocational institute 
which supplies skill training for CETA clients in a variety of modes under 
the governor's special grant funds and under Title IIB. The Conference 
report contains the following appraisal of the relationship: 

The success of the BETP relationship with the vocational 
education institute is the result of the prime sponsor's 
recognition of the expertise of the vocational education 
institute in the area of skill training, co'Wbined with a 
recognition of the fact that CETA participants must be 
prepared educationally and attitudinally before they enter a 
vocational education program. Because of many personal and 
economic problems , CETA participants often have difficulty 
succeeding in a formal, structured educational setting. The 
prime sponsor believes that the vocational education system 
must not dilute its programs or lower its performance 
standards to increase the success rate of CETA participants; 
BETP recognizes that if standards are lowered, the trainees 
themselves are the losers . Consequently , the BETP utilizes 
its job preparation program to improve basic educational 
skills and prepare participants for the requirements of a job 
or job training environment. This division of responsi- 
bilities allows the vocational school to focus on doing what 
it is designed to do. (21) 

The Hampden County Manpower Consortium, based in Springfield, 
Massachusetts , was included in the Conference report because it repre- 
sented an approach to CETA/vocational education coordination that did not 
involve the exchange of funds. In 1979, the Mayor of Springfield 
established a Commission on Technical Education and Training to assess 
labor force needs and develop training programs in order to stimulate 
economic development. Responsibility for Commission work is shared by the 
Manpower Consortium and the Springfield Economic Development Corporation. 
The Commission determines training needs, outlines requirements for 
training programs, and identifies the appropriate agency to provide the 
training. Both training agencies and the business community are involved 
to help match training and skill needs. The Conference report summarizes 
the Hampden County approach as follows: 

The coordination of CETA and vocational education 
activities , as represented by the commission , is broadly 
based. Interestingly, coordination is achieved with 
relatively little purchasing of services. The consortium 
operates its own skill centers and even spends its portion of 
the governor's CETA vocational education grant within its own 
system^ 

This fact has created no barrier lo coordination since each 
of the training institutions in the area has identified its 
own training role. The consortium, because of its f lexi- 
bility, can establish short-term training programs more 
quickly than can the other institutions. The vocational 
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education institutions operated through the local school 
systems , while not as responsive to immediate needs as the 
prime sponsor , can develop effective long- term training 
activities . The community college provides training oppor- 
tunities of a more technical nature than those provided by the 
prime sponsor or the vocational education institutions. 

By recognizing these role differences and coordinating 
their activities through the commission, the local training 
agencies have been able to minimize duplication while simul- 
taneously responding to local labor needs and developing a 
community training approach with the potential to attract 
industry to the community. Through the commission , CETA and 
vocational education have clearly become integral parts of the 
community's economic development activity .( 22 ) 
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CHAPTER III. FACTORS IN SUCCESSFUL CETA/ VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION PLANNING AND SERVICE DELIVERY 



Successful coordination of CETA and vocational education programs at 
all levels must begin with joint planning. Whether initiated by the prime 
sponsor or the vocational administrator , joint planning is the essential 
first step in comprehensive service delivery. Research on CETA/vocational 
education coordination has included planning: the factors that should be 
taken into consideration by planners; the steps that should be followed; 
the information needed; and the attitudes of CETA and vocational education 
administrators toward their planning experiences. The research has also 
included examinations of the results of planning: the coordination of 
CETA and vocational education service delivery and the role of vocational 
education in CETA service delivery. Studies have examined the scope of 
vocational education involvement in CETA and the level of cooperation that 
has existed betweem CETA and voc ed administrators. 



COORDINATION IN PLANNING 



National Association of State Boards of Education Stud; 



The CETA or vocational administrator looking for a highly readable, 
crisp, and down-to-earth guide to planning should turn to Planning 
Together: A Guide for CETA and Education Program Planners , developed by 
the Minnesota CETA/Education Task Force as part of research undertaken for 
the National Association of State Boards of Education. As the authors 
point out, "If you f ve already worked with joint projects, the booklet may 
seem overfamiliar at points but will function as a review of useful 
practices. If you 1 re new to such forms of collaboration, the guide will 
introduce you to the fundamental concerns of planning and operation. "( 1 ) 

The booklet begins with a discussion of the "planning prelude," 
noting that whenever two different philosophies and two pool^ of resources 
are applied to a single objective, attainment of that objective requires 
that "differences in the two systems be translated, understood and com- 
bined into shared strengths." 

The guide suggests that planners help themselves by looking in the 
mirror at all stages of the project. They must ask themselves questions 
about identity and purpose, such as: 

• Who are we? (establishment of identities, setting mutual 
acquaintanceship, noting talents and duties); 
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• Who needs our help? (finding target groups); 

• How can we help them? (devising service strategies); 

• What will we get out of it? (recognizing internal, 
secondary benefits); 

• What do we already have? (materials , clients , and 
programs ) ; 

• What do we need additionally to serve our participants? 
(data and resources, the search for funds); 

• How can we set this up? ( designing a project or a basic 
ongoing relationship, drafting a linkage agreement); and 

• How will we define success? (recording and evaluation) 

Planning Together contains a discussion of the nature of cooperation, 
the time involved in joint planning, the identification of target groups, 
approaches to devising service strategies, budgeting considerations, dis- 
cussion techniques for planners, the requirements for information, the 
process of synergizing, and the benefits of coordination. Included are 
suggestions that may be helpful to practitioners involved in the planning 
process : 

• Both the educator and the CETA specialist should see their 
cooperative projects as covering the gaps between their 
traditional service areas . 

• Cooperation needs a certain amount of centralized guidance 
to ensure that all facets have the undivided attention of 
at least one person. 

• Keep the following phases of planning and administering in 
mind when you organize your project: 1) "Ignition" is the 
period of preliminary brainstorming, targeting and original 
research; 2) the nuts and bolts phase covers the tailoring 
of project details, such as academic credit, additional 
funding, learning space, and transportation agreements; 3 ) 
ongoing planning includes field trips, monitoring, and 
monthly or quarterly reports, based on continual record- 
keeping; and 4) follow-up planning includes final reports 
and evaluation. 

• Careful research by both CETA and education staff on target 
groups will anticipate problems and avoid potential hangups 
over budgeting, resource allocation, participant eligi- 
bility, subcontracted services, and other activities. Use 
background sources such as Department of Labor statistics, 
national and state educational resource reports, statewide 
economic bulletins, and state, county, district, and city 
demographic and census data. 
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• After assessing the needs of your target groups, dream! 
What do your students/participants need to help them become 
successfully functioning workers? What are their immediate 
needs? Can your agency meet those needs? How? Can your 
counterpart agency meet those needs? How? Allow yourself 
latitude during this stage • Be free to devise programs 
that won't work; you might be able to make them work. 
Share your ideas; they may become the basis of your shared 
program. Your future programs at this point are limited 
only by your collective imaginations. 

• Don't try to overload the capacities of your systems. 
There are two kinds of capacities: planning capacity 
consists of available partners , data , and time in the 
planning phase , and operational capa city includes the 
resources needed for operation of the program. Those who 
have already run successful CETA-LEA programs have found 
that they must first know what they have and what they can 
do. They survey their capacities well, and their programs 
are run efficiently and capably as a result. 

Planning Together is not a detailed technical assistance guide but an 
introduction to linkages for those unfamiliar with the process, and a 
thoughtful checklist for practitioners already involved in coordinated 
efforts. Most readers will also want to consult the appendix, which 
contains samples of forms, worksheets, and agreements. 



Conference of Mayors Study 



The Conference of Mayors study of CETA and vocational education 
examined the views of prime sponsors on a number of coordination issues, 
including planning. Chapter II of the report describes the involvement 
and contribution of vocational educators in prime sponsor planning 
councils and in other prime sponsor planning mechanisms; CETA involvement 
in vocational education planning; sources of technical assistance for 
planning; and the prime sponsors 1 overall assessment of their planning 
efforts. (2) 

The information reported includes the frequency of planning council 
meetings, types of vocational education institutions represented on the 
councils, and a discussion of how the primes perceive the contribution of 
vocational educators to their councils. All of the 50 prime sponsors 
involved in the Conference study reported some representation of public 
and private vocational education and training delivery on their planning 
councils; in fact, education and training delivery averaged 3.6 repre- 
sentatives per council. Almost four of five prime sponsors indicated 
that, in their opinion, public vocational education members on their 
planning councils represented the full range of public vocational educa- 
tion capability in their service areas. 

With few exceptions, prime sponsors involved in the study provided 
the Conference of Mayors with examples of the types of vocational educa- 
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tion involvement in planning that had been experienced. Prime sponsors 
reported that vocational educators had been helpful in assessing occu- 
pational demand at local and regional levels, in providing information 
on their capaMlities to train clients and place clients in demand 
occupations , and in numerous other ways. The Conference report lists 
several of the examples provided by the primes. 

The majority of the prime sponsors (44 of 50) also indicated that 
needed planning and coordination information had been available from the 
vocational education representatives on their planning councils, and 
offered a variety of reasons for the responsiveness of the vocational 
educators to their needs. Most reasons involved successful personal 
relationships among vocational education and prime sponsor staff, 
knowledgeable vocational education representatives, and recognition of 
mutual needs and common goals of CETA and vocational education. 

The Prime Sponsor Planning Council is the chief mechanism through 
which vocational educators are involved in CETA planning, but most prime 
sponsors involved in the Conference study (32 of 50) reported that they 
were involved with vocational educators in additional planning mechanisms 
aimed at comprehensive service delivery. Approximately the same number of 
primes reported that they had been involved in some capacity in state or 
local vocational education planning. Examples of the additional planning 
mechanisms are listed in the Conference report. 

Prime sponsors were about evenly divided in their assessments of the 
effectiveness of joint planning. Twenty-six of the 50 primes involved in 
the study believed that the elements of an effective, comprehensive CETA/ 
vocational education planning system had been present in their approaches 
to planning; 18 felt that the elements of effective planning were not 
present; and 6 were unable to assess their approaches to planning. 

The prime sponsors involved in the study indicated that central to 
comprehensive and effective planning were close working relationships and 
open channels of communication between CETA and vocational education 
personnel. Other important planning elements identified were: 

• joint determination of goals; 

• clearly defined tasks; 

• on-going monitoring and evaluation of programs; 

• planning based on current labor market information and on 
vocational education analyses of skills shortages and 
training needs; 

• private sector involvement in vocational education 
programs; 

• joint placement and participant follow-up activities; and 

• joint review of proposals for training programs. 
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The Conference of Mayors examination of planning concludes: 
"Overall, the prime sponsor assessment of CETA/vocational education 
planning was positive in regard to both desire to coordinate and results 
of coordination. Prime sponsors dissatisfied with their past progress in 
comprehensive planning acknowledged their problems; several stated that 
they would like technical assistance and information to improve their 
planning efforts." 

Middle Cities Education Association Study 

Information on planning from the Middle Cities Education Association 
study is based on a survey of all CETA prime sponsors and vocational 
education directors of community colleges in Michigan , New Jersey , and 
Texas. (3) Although a few questions addressed personal perceptions/ most 
of the survey data related to such structural issues as the size of prime 
sponsor planning councils/ the number of vocational education represen- 
tatives on councils/ affiliation of the chairman of the council/ and the 
extent of CETA representation on community college boards. 

The Middle Cities study found that the planning councils of prime 
sponsors ranged from about ten to fifty members/ with a mean of about 
twenty-three. County officials were more likely to chair the councils/ 
which was "not surprising since the level of government most often 
associated with prime sponsors had been the county." 

As required by the CETA legislation/ a variety of groups were 
involved in the councils/ including elected officials and representatives 
of community-based organizations/ labor/ business and industry, and educa- 
tion. Nearly half (47 percent) of the prime sponsors stated that they had 
added vocational education representatives to the councils in response to 
the 1976 Vocational Education Amendments; forty-eight percent responding 
said that they had had vocational education representation on their coun- 
cils before the Amendments were passed. The survey results also indicated 
that approximately one-third of the councils sent CETA staff to serve on 
the boards of local community colleges and thus were involved in their 
planning efforts. 

Illinois Study 

The study of Illinois coordination by Paul Sultan offers insights 
into various aspects of planning, including the kinds of information prime 
sponsors and vocational educators feel they need for effective planning. 
CETA respondents emphasized the need for accurate/ up-to-date demographic 
and local labor market information/ as well as for additional data such as 
statistics on client availability. Many CETA administrators indicated 
that they needed more than the information they were receiving. A number 
of prime sponsors indicated their frustration with the lack of time for 
program planning. As one program agent observed: 



The problem is not the deficiencies in the data base. The 
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problem is the lack of time for program planning. The lead 
time is the same time frame we have for the preparation of 
budgets. This simply means that planning is done at the "gut" 
level. Planning, in fact, is done after the fact. (4) 

Vocational educators also indicated that they needed more time for 
program planning. As Dr. Sultan notes, "The most important single 
criticism of the contracting process, if we define importance in terms of 
frequency of mention, was the inadequacy of lead time for the development 
of program proposals and the accountability of existing programs." Other 
problems frequently mentioned by vocational education staff were "too much 
paperwork" and "too much red tape." As one person interviewed pointed 
out, "The time constraints for the development and modification of 
programs are oppressive." In general, vocational educators lamented the 
heavy burden of paperwork and red tape, the rigidity or obscurity of 
regulations, and the limited time for program planning, with crash dead- 
lines mandating hurried and patchwork plans for resource use. 

Several vocational educators pointed out that the prime sponsor could 
be of more help by sending to them information on the CETA office and 
other related information. As one noted, "The CETA prime sponsor needs to 
send out information more quickly to delivery agents." Others suggested 
that in addition to more written communication from the local prime 
sponsor about expectations in planning and programs, the prime sponsor 
should also send out an organization chart with the names and telephone 
numbers of staff and a description of responsibilities and lines of 
communication within the office. (5) 



Kentucky Study 



In their final report on CETA/vocational education coordination in 
Kentucky, Carl Lamar and Devert Owens concluded that "the problems between 
CETA and vocational education in coordinating their resources to serve the 
disadvantaged have been largely due to insufficient communication, inade- 
quate understanding of each other's program, philosophical differences, 
turf protection, and inadequate linkage resulting in uncoordinated plan- 
ning and limited use of their advisory groups. In light of these 
obstacles, it is believed that attention needs to be given tc the organ- 
izational structure so as to strengthen linkage between the two agencies 
through better communication, more appropriate in-service training, 
increased dialogue between the two agencies and their advisory groups.... 
More direction and guidance are needed at the state and local levels 
through established policies, rules and regulations, memorandums of 
agreement, and formulated px-ocedure guides. "(6) 

Because ro?r>y of the conclusions in the Lamar/Owens report relate to 
weaWr planning process, many of the recommendations listed in 

the r ^ to overcoming th * weaknesses . Appendix F is specif- 

ically to plar/iing; it contains an outline of activities to be 

followed by those responsible for comprehensive planning to achieve 
CETA/vocational education coordination in Kentucky. The suggested outline 
contains 13 items: (7) 
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I. Rationale 

Explore why coordination between CETA and vocational 
education should occur with such questions as , what should 
be accomplished by this action? What should be the role 
and functions of each agency that needs to interact in the 
planning process and implementation of the plan? How much 
incentive for coordinated planning is due to the legisla- 
tive and governance element provided by the federal govern- 
ment? Attention should be given to the philosophical 
positions of the two agencies and to the Benefits that 
should accrue to CETA clients served. 

II. Establish Goals 

What long-range outcomes are anticipated from this 
coordinated effort? 

III. Identify Opportunities and Assess Needs 

What opportunities for enhanced services to the 
economically disadvantaged, unemployed and underemployed 
population should be provided through coordination? What 
are the basic needs of the economically disadvantaged that 
should be addressed in this plan? 

IV. Determine Capacities and Constraints 

Make clear what each agency brings to a coordinated effort 
and make clear the limitations of each agency in the 
coordination effort. What are their constraints? 

V. Specify Measurable Objectives 

Formulate specific measurable objectives for each goal that 
has been established. 

VI. Set Priorities 

Determine the relative importance of your objectives. 

VII. Generate Alternatives 

Alternative solutions to problems should be identified. 

VIII. Analyze Alternatives 

Analyze the different alternatives in order to determine 
which will move the project closer to its goals and 
objectives. 

IX. Select a Course of Action 



Select a course of action that will yield the desired 
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results with the most economical use of the available 
resources • 

X. Identify the Resource Requirements 

The analysis of alternatives should reveal the resources 
needed for each alternative. When a given alternative has 
been selected/ determine which agency shall be expected to 
provide the resources called for in the course of action 
selected* 

XI. Prepare Implementation Considerations 

This step should be based on the alternative selected and 
the resource requirements that are to be met by the two 
agencies involved. 

XII. Formulate an Evaluation Plan 

Both a formative and summative evaluation procedure should 
be developed and implemented. Formative evaluation per- 
tains to the ongoing process of carrying out the coordi- 
nation course of action. Summative evaluation pertains to 
the outcomes secured as a result of the coordination 
effort. 

XIII. Design a Feedback and Updating Mechanism 

A feedback and updating mechanism is essential to ensure 
that the plan of action is being implemented satisfac- 
torily. It is also essential in making effective use of 
the findings of the formative and summative evaluations in 
striving to improve all aspects of the program. 

Based upon identification of concerns and barriers to coordination 
expressed by respondents, the authors developed 54 separate recommenda- 
tions for strengthening coordination in Kentucky. These recommendations 
stress the need for careful and clear articulation of coordination 
arrangements , frequent and open communication between CETA and vocational 
education staff, development of information needed to effect goals / and 
close coordination of activities • For example , in terms of structural 
solutions , the report suggests that: 

• CETA and vocational education units that are expected to 
coordinate resources in planning and implementing CETA 
programs should be required to formulate memorandums of 
agreement that describe the responsibilities of each in 
detail. (Recommendation 3/ p. 144) 

• CETA and vocational education staff should develop a 
procedures guide containing clear and concise directions 
for planning , developing, and implementing joint programs 
and related supportive services . ( Recommendation 4 , 
p. 144) 
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• Coordinators should develop an operational handbook on 
CET A/ vocational education coordination procedures . 
(Recommendation 5, p. 144) 

• Regularly scheduled in-service training workshops should be 
prepared and conducted for CETA/vocational education staff 
to give them a better understanding of the other's program 
and how their programs relate to each other. (Recommen- 
dation 7, p. 144-145) 

• Cross-representation of CETA and vocational educational 
personnel on the plannning and advisory councils of the two 
agencies should be established and maintained. (Recommen- 
dation 30 f p. 148) 

• Regular conference dates and times of meetings should be 
set to ensure systematic consultation between program 
operators and their advisors in the CETA/vocational 
education programs. (Recommendation 34, p. 149) 



Recommendations of the report also attempt to address the major 
causes of in^ediroents to coordination between the CETA and vocation- 
al education systems. Specific suggestions for dealing with these 
problems are the following: 

• Those selected to serve on advisory boards for CETA and 
vocational education should be thoroughly briefed on the 
purpose, goals, and ojectives of the two programs regarding 
manpower training for the disadvantaged, and they should be 
given the opportunity to receive continuing inservice 
training. ( Recommendation 10 , p. 145 ) 

• CETA personnel and area development district planners 
should receive appropriate inservice training regarding 
vocational education in order to enhance their under- 
standing of its purposes, goals, and objectives. 
(Recommendation 11, p. 145) 

The report emphasizes that CETA should intensively involve vocational 
education personnel for consultation, advice, and specialized supporting 
services in the areas of student selection and referral, program planning, 
student counseling, and program evaluation. Lamar and Owens also stress 
the need for adequate information as a basis for coordination activities, 
including a comprehensive needs assessment developed annually by voca- 
tional education and CETA for each prime sponsor area and for the state as 
a whole. 



COORDINATION OF SERVICE DELIVERY 



(The reader should note that in this section, CETA titles and sections 
referenced are those contained in the original Act, prior to the 1978 
Amendments . ) 
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Conference of Mayors Study 

As part of the Conference of Mayors study of coordination, prime 
sponsors were asked for information on the role that vocational education 
actually played in the delivery of CETA services. Information was 
assembled on the types of CETA funds used to purchase vocational educa- 
tion, the services purchased with these funds, and the numbers of CETA 
participants served through vocational education. (8) 

Of the 50 prime sponsors involved in the Conference study, 47 
provided information on their FY78 vocational education funding patterns. 
Forty-two of these reported that they used five percent funds to purchase 
services from public vocational education programs. "Of major interest... 
was the extent to which prime sponsors had used Title I funds, beyond the 
Section 112 funds, to purchase public school system vocational services. 
Thirty-nine prime sponsors, or 83 percent of those providing financial 
information, indicated that Title I funds had been used for this." 

Twenty-six prime sponsors, or 55 percent of those providing financial 
information, indicated that they had used Title III funds for youth pro- 
grams to purchase vocational services from public school systems; in many 
cases, significant percentages of Title III funds were used to purchase 
services from the public schools. Overall, prime sponsors reported 
spending very little for vocational services under Titles II and VI. 

The Conference study found that in almost all cases, CETA funds were 
used to purchase skill training in vocational education programs; "In 
comparison to other categories of service, skill training is clearly the 
most widely utilized. It is also the category in which the bulk of all 
CETA funds for public vocational education is invested." 

Based on information from 40 prime sponsors , the Conference report 
presented the following analysis of the distribution of CETA funds 
provided to public school systems: 

Type of Vocational Distribution of 

Education Service CETA Funds (Percent) 

Skill draining 72.5 

Pre-employmfint Training 6.5 

Administration 6.3 

Basic Education 5.6 

Counseling 3. 1 

Public Service Employment 1.7 

Other Classroom Training 1.2 

Other (predominantly allowances) 1 . 1 

Total 100.0 

The Conference of Mayors obtained information on CETA enrollments in 
vocational education from 43 prime sponsors; only 23 of these were able to 
provide unduplicated counts of enrollees across all service categories. 
These unduplicated counts, however, indicated that over 19,000 CETA 
participants, an average of 792 per prime sponsor, had been enrolled in 
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vocational education programs • 

About half of the 5 0 prime sponsors involved in the Conference study 
indicated that CETA participants in vocational education programs were 
exposed to services that went beyond those specif ically purchased with 
CETA funds. These prime sponsors felt that there could be additional 
benefits associated with enrollment of CETA participants in vocational 
education schools and institutes: "In general, CETA client access to an 
array of supportive services in voc ed schools and institutions was most 
often cited by prime sponsors as the major benefit available through 
public vocational education. Prime sponsors listed counseling, tutoring, 
job development and placement, career exploration, and work experience 
among the supportive services available to their clients through enroll- 
ment in vocational education programs. Many indicated that CETA partici- 
pants were given the same access to those services as regular vocational 
students. This was especially tr^3 for less than class size CETA groups 
where participants were integrated with regular vocational students in 
schools and institutes; it was less often the case for class-size CETA 
groups which were generally handled separately in voc ed facilities." 

Middle Cities Education Association Study 

The Middle Cities Education Association examined service delivery 
issues in Michigan, New Jersey, and Texss. The researchers requested 
information from all prime sponsors anci vocational educational personnel 
on types of vocational education activities funac3 under Section 112 of 
Title I, on characteristics of Section 112 recipients, and on areas of 
coordination funded by other sources, such as regular Title I monies. (9) 

Across the three states, about half the prime sponsors reported that 
they had a staff member responsible for Section 112 activities exclu- 
sively. And while there was some variation from prime sponsor to prime 
sponsor, the mean expenditure of Section 112 funds among the recipients 
was $ 152, 000 , most of which went for instructional costs , i.e., 
"occupational training programs." 

Respondents indicated that each prime sponsor expended about $250,000 
on the average for CETA/vocational education coordination, in addition to 
that expended under Section 112. The following summarizes the number and 
types of institutions that received "regular" Title I monies for post- 
secondary vocational education. 



(♦There is some overlap in the numbers because more than one prime 



Type Oi. Institution 



Number Receiving Title I Funds * 



Community or Junior Colleges 
Area Vocational Technical Schools 
Skill Centers 
Other Public Institutions 
Private Proprietary Schools 



69 
38 
18 
27 
94 
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sponsor could allocate money to an institution , and each would report 



The results of the survey of prime sponsors indicated several weak 
spots in coordination: "Many prime sponsors still had not yet developed 
close working relationships with vocational education institutions. This 
is evidenced by the low participation of prime sponsors in vocational 
education planning." The report also notes that one of the weakest 
factors in coordination was the continued high usage of private pro- 
prietary schools: "These schools had been able to offer programs at lower 
costs and with greater scheduling flexibility than had the public schools, 
but the usage of such schools did not allow prime sponsors to realize the 
advantages of the use of public vocational education facilities or the 
advantages of coordinated placement. Efforts could be made to make public 
vocational schools more responsive to the needs of prime sponsors so that 
the economic benefits could be maximized." 

The survey of vocational educators in Texas, Michigan, and New Jersey 
indicated that over 80 percent of the vocational education agencies had a 
staff member generally responsible for CETA coordination, and 71 percent 
had a staff person with specific responsibility for Title I activities. 

Much like the prime sponsors, the vocational education personnel 
perceived that "nearly all the funds that had been made available to local 
vocational education institutions under the provisions of Section 112 went 
toward occupational training." About one-third of the vocational educa- 
tors noted that a new program had been established as the result of 
the availability of the Section 112 funds for vocational education 
institutions . 

According to the authors, "The results from the local vocational 
education director questionnaire showed that while coordination was weak 
in some areas, notably in getting prime sponsor participation in voca- 
tional education, there were some strong aspects to coordination. The 112 
program had some positive effects.... A slight majority of vocational 
educators (54.5 percent) felt that it had been beneficial to the larger 
regular vocational education system. However, the relatively small size 
and complex paperwork made it less favored than the local coordination 
programs such as regular Title I and the Title III Youth Amendments." 

The Middle Cities researchers also assembled information on the per- 
ceptions of both CETA and vocational education administrators regarding 
their coordination counterparts. The prime sponsors characterized the 
level of coordination between themselves and vocational educators as 
follows : 



it. ) 



Percent 



Very Negative 
Somewhat Negative 
Neutral 

Somewhat Positive 
Positive 



7 
13 
21 
29 
30 
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The vocational education directors characterized their relationships 

with prime sponsors/ before and after passage of the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1976, as follows? 

Before Passage of After Passage of 

1976 VEAb (Percent) 1976 VEAs (Percent) 

Very Negative 16 4 

Somewhat Negative 8 12 

Neutral 45 28 

Somewhat Positive 18 34 

Positive _12 22 

Total 100 100 



These data indicated that following the passage of the 1976 Amend- 
ments, the perceptions of the vocational educators more closely approxi- 
mated the perceptions of their prime sponsor counterparts; following the 
passage of the Amendments/ relationships were perceived to improve . 



Conserva Study 



The Conserva study addressed service delivery in a way that differed 
from the Conference of Mayors or the Middle Cities Education Association 
studies. Building upon descriptions of 111 exemplary programs in the 
first volume of thjir report, and upon a discussion of examples of 
functional coordination in the second, the Conserva researchers developed 
a typology of coordination between CETA and vocational education- The 
typology is composed of an administrative model, a service delivery model, 
and a combined administrative and service delivery model. (10) 

The Conserva authors note that, "Surveys on coordination activities 
most often cite administrative mechanisms which are used to coordinate the 
activities of participating agencies . " The authors emphasize , however, 
that service delivery mechanisms are as much a part of the problem of 
coordination as administrative mechanisms. They suggest that the dis- 
tinction between administrative and service delivery activities may be 
turned into "a useful conceptual model of vocational education/CETA 
coordination which synthesizes the major approaches to coordination as 
observed in this study. In this model, administration and service 
delivery are the basic components of a program. Coordination may occur in 
either or both components. 



* . . . . 



The service delivery model identified by Conserva represents an 
approach to coordination in which either the vocational education agency 
contracts with the prime sponsor to deliver specific services, or another 
agency is party to an agreement with the prime sponsor and uses vocational 
education to deliver services. The kinds of services provided may run the 
gamut from outreach to placement and may range in intensity from "merely 
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accommodating to intensive collaboration." The Conserva study charac- 
terizes the service delivery model as a "limited partnership" between 
vocational education and the prime sponsor because "the very nature of the 
relationship relegates vocational education to the position of one of many 
service deliverers competing for CETA funds." 

In the administrative model , the prime sponsor contracts with a 
vocational education agency, making it responsible for program admini- 
stration, the processing of necessary reports, and the handling of fiscal 
affairs. Thus, the prime sponsor would be responsible for overall policy 
management while the vocational education agency would be responsible for 
program administration, financial affairs, and for hiring the program 
staff to conduct the necessary activities. According to Conserva, "An 
example of such an administrative model would be a state vocational 
education agency which serves as the administrator of YETP programs for 
the balance-of-state prime sponsor. The vocational education agency would 
be the party to an agreement with the balance-of-state prime sponsor and 
might negotiate subcontracts with LEAs for local programs. Funds would be 
channelled through the state vocational education agency. An example at 
the local level would be where a vocational-technical school district or 
an area vocational school was party to an agreement with the prime sponsor 
and functioned in an administrative capacity. The program staff, however, 
would not have formal ties to the vocational education establishment. The 
clients of such a program would not necessarily receive the full range of 
services available through vocational education." 

The more sophisticated type of administrative model would include 
coordination in planning, with "numerous meetings, continuous contact to 
jointly plan a program, and possibly an integrated package of funding 
combining CETA resources with those of vocational education to carry out a 
program." The Conserva study noted that most examples of administrative 
coordination did not contain such close cooperation. 

A full program coordination model is a "more equally balanced 
partnership in which vocational education and the prime sponsor attempt a 
joint approach at planning for the coordinative use of their resources to 
serve disadvantaged youth. Both agencies are actively involved at both 
the administrative and service delivery levels." 

The authors cite Baltimore, Maryland, as the best example of a full 
coordination program. The Baltimore program is characterized by joint use 
of resources, including facilities and funds, joint contribution of staff 
for an alternative school, and joint assessment of manpower needs in the 
community. 



AS the NASBE/Minnesota booklet Planning Together points out, a 
coordinated program is "cross staffed" from separate systems, and those in 
the new working relationship form a kind of "ghost agency" with its own 
(temporary) hierarchy of personnel and responsibilities. "The 'agency 1 is 
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defined by synergy, i.e., its whole effect (the project) is greater than 
the sum of its parts (CETA and the LEA working separately) ."( 1 1 ) 

One of the formal methods available to CETA and vocational education 
staff as they build and maintain this new relationship is the linkage 
agreement or contract/ "a healthy addition" to any cooperative project: 
"Simply, the linkage agreement is a philosophical and legal contract/ a 
promise that contributory activities and goals are mutually understood and 
will be implemented. It has no prescribed format and may be either 
financial or nonf inancial. Depending on the nature of the agreement (an 
ongoing cooperative relationship vs. a discrete program)/ the language 
will be broad or particular." 

Contents of the agreement may include statements of purpose and 
identity/ pertinent aspects of state or federal regulations that govern 
the project and its participants/ a services outline (which deals with 
expected resources/ participants / and outcomes for the project)/ and other 
aspects of the partnership. 

The Minnesota Task Force emphasizes that in approaching the agree- 
ment / CETA and vocational education staff should acknowledge thei r 
similarities and differences/ at least verbally: "Recognize the situa- 
tional aspects/ the working relationships/ and the stricter realities of 
mandated duties . Comprehensive agreement / no matter how you outline it, 
is the prescription of the planning process." 

The report's appendix contains two sample linkage agreements/ the 
first of which is an in-school agreement which contains clauses dealing 
with maintenance of effort/ target group, services and activities/ 
assurances / termination of agreeme nt / and additional provisions for 
financial agreements. The second is a subgrant agreement which specifies 
such terms as the responsibilities of the subgrantee/ financial arrange- 
ments/ and other arrangements. 

Paul Sultan's extensive study of CETA/vocational education coordi- 
nation in Illinois indicated that most CETA administrators feel that the 
formal agreement is an important foundation of successful linkages. 
According to the interviews / most contracts between prime sponsors and 
vocational education programs are comprehensive and explicit / specifying 
the goals that the agencies expect to accomplish together .( 1 2 ) CETA 
administrators indicated that central characteristics of their contracts 
are the following: 

• a firm and explicit statement about mutual obligations and 
expectations of performance; 

• a budget with line item expenditure commitments; 

• a thirty-day drop clause in case of nonperformance of 
responsibilities ; 

• a provision for amending the contract; and 

• a process of monitoring and evaluation of activities. 
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Al though the interviews revealed a consensus that the formal agree- 
ment is necessary/ some prime sponsors expressed criticism. For example/ 
several noted that because of the lack of time and staff/ contracts are 
sometimes written too quickly and are thus not as precise and clear as 
they could be; others noted that time and staff limitations prevent them 
from adequately monitoring activities carried out under the contract. 

The Conference of Mayors study also included an examination of the 
financial and nonfinancial agreements that had been made by prime sponsors 
and vocational education agencies. The Conference report contains infor- 
mation on the number of agreements drafted by individual prime sponsors/ 
the forms that the agreements took (the majority of financial agreements 
were contracts/ while most nonfinancial agreements were memorandums of 
understanding)/ and the kinds of agencies with which the agreements were 
made . The major focus of the Conference analysis / however / was the 
managerial content of the agreements/ i.e./ analysis of the extent to 
which the agreements served prime sponsors as management tools ; analysis 
of the extent to which the agreements included the kind of managerial and 
procedural information needed by prime sponsors in order to work effec- 
tively with vocational educators .( 1 3 ) 

Of the 47 prime sponsors providing information on their agreements/ 

• about 91 percent indicated that agreements contained a 
clear statement of responsibilities of both the prime 
sponsor and the service deliverers; 

• almost 83 percent said the agreements enumerated all 
services to be provided during the period covered by the 
agreement; 

• over 57 percent said that agreements contained a management 
plan for service deliverers; and 

• over 76 percent reported that agreements contained an 
itemized budget. 

Prime sponsors were asked by the Conference for information on the 
extent to which selected major elements of their working relationships 
with vocational education agencies were included/ to their satisfaction/ 
in any of their written agreements. The elements of interest and the 
average percentages of prime sponsors who either included them in 
agreements or handled them through other formal means are as follows: 
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% of Primes 
with Elements 

Elements Requiring Procedures in Agreements 



1. Expending funds contained 94 

in budget 

2. Maintaining attendance records 85 

for vocational program 
participation 
3t Assessing progress of CETA 77 
participants through 
voca t iona 1 program 

4. Transmitting attendance records 72 

and progress reports from 
vocational program to prime 
sponsor 

5. Maintaining clear communication 68 

links between parties to 
agreement 

6. Monitoring the agreement and 68 

the services it covers 

7. Selecting CETA participants to 66 

receive vocational services 
in agreement 

8. Referring CETA participants for 66 

services covered in agreement 

9. Making allowance payments to 57 

CETA participants in 
vocational program 

10. Resolving problems with 55 

implementation of agreement 

11. Ensuring that vocational services 55 

covered in agreement are pro- 
vided equitably to all segments 
of eligible population 

12. Referring back to prime sponsor 51 

the CETA participants who have 
completed vocational services 

13. Ensuring CETA participants will 47 

receive non-CETA services 
available through the voca- 
tional program in addition to 
or instead of CETA services 
when non-CETA services are 
found more suitable to needs 
of participants 



% of Primes 
Handling Elements 
By Other Means 

6 
11 

17 
23 

26 

30 
30 

28 
32 

28 
38 

30 
26 



The Conference report summarizes the analysis of managerial content 
of agreements: "In essence, the information supplied by prime sponsors 
shows that selected key procedures required in management of CETA/ 
vocational education re la t ion ships are generally included by prime 
sponsors in their written agreements, or otherwise handled through other 
formal coordination mechanisms. In all cases, prime sponsors rely on the 
written agreement over the formal mechanisms to document the procedures to 
be followed." 

The report added that, "With only one exception (a county), all of 
the prime sponsors responding to the inquiry indicated that, where the 
procedures listed above were included in their written agreements, they 
were generally followed by the parties to the agreements. This was 
usually the case , as well, for procedures which were addressed through 
formal mechanisms other than written agreements, although some prime 
sponsors reported that the other mechanisms used were not as reliable as 
written agreements ."( 14 ) 
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While the preceding chapters of this report highlight the findings of 
the six selected studies of CETA/vocational education coordination, this 
final chapter briefly describes the structure of the studies themselves . 
For readers interested in the approaches employed by the researchers, each 
of the studies is described in terms of goal, methodology, and organiza- 
tion of the research results. 



CONSERVA STUDY 



In October, 1978, the U. S. Office of Education funded Conserva, 
Inc., a private consulting firm in Raleigh, North Carolina, to study 
effective mechanisms for facilitating coordination of vocational education 
programs with the CETA Title IV youth programs. 

Goal of Research 

According to the authors, the study "seeks to build upon existing 
vocational education coordination under CETA Title IV by identifying, 
documenting, and disseminating exemplary mechanisms for facilitating 
coordination of vocational education and prime sponsors." They observe 
that the research was undertaken to help "overcome the present dearth of 
knowledge on evolving institutional linkages" and to "contribute to an 
improved awareness of the potential for integrative action to facilitate 
the transition from school to vork." 

Methodology 

The Conserva researchers ooint out that their concept of coordination 
is broad, for it includes not only institutional structures for coordi- 
nation but also '•jjolicies, cedures, programs, practices, rules, and 
regulations that "hnpe an'1 di *ct the kind and quality of services offered 
to disadvantaged youth." 

Authors qf the research identified six major activities in which 
coordination might occur: 1) administrative affairs; 2) outreach, 
assessment , counseling, and supportive services j 3 ) non-skills oriented 
training; 4) institutional occupational skills training; 5) work 
experience and on-the-job training; and 6) placement. They then 
established twenty-eight standards reflecting exemplary coordination 
common to these six activity areas. "The standards were then used by 
nominators as criteria in the naming of programs containing exemplary 
coordinative mechanisms." Serving as nominators were persons from "a wide 
spectrum of national agencios/organizations/associations that maintain 
field linkages with vocational education and/or CETA prime sponsors": the 
project directors of ten Department of Labor-funded projects related to 
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the identification of exemplary youth program models, representatives of 
DOL and DHEW regional offices, CETA state supervisors, and State Advisory 
Councils on Vocational Education* 

The procedure yielded nominations of 140 programs, each of which was 
contacted by Conserva in order to verify that the program demonstrated 
excellent: coordination and to obtain a description of it. This process 
yielded 111 exemplary programs for analysis, or about 80 percent of the 
original 140 nominations. 

Organization of Report 

The Conserva report contains three volumes, organized as follows: 

Volume I : A description of 111 exemplary programs, 99 of which 
were funded by Title IV, 10 were funded by titles 
other than Title IV, and 2 were programs established 
between vocational education and other employment and 
service training providers. 

The bulk of Volume I is devoted to two- and three- 
page descriptions of each program, setting forth the 
location, name of educational agency and prime spon- 
sor involved, source of funding, target groups, and 
the contact person. In addition, each program is 
described in terms of an overall statement , discus- 
sion of the role of vocational education, involvement 
of the prime sponsor, and program activities. Figure 
2 on the following page contains a sample of a pro- 
gram description from Volume I of the Conserva study. 

Volume I also contains seven lists of programs cate- 
gorized by major funding sources, taajor target group 
served, urban or rural location, type of prime 
sponsor, federal region in which prime sponsor is 
located, type of educational agency, and type of 
educational facility. Percentages and numbers within 
each category are not included but can be easily 
computed by one who wants to gain a sense of the 
relative number of programs by category. 

Volume II ; A distillation of information on coordination based 
upon program descriptions contained in Volume I . 
Coordination linkages are discussed by the six major 
activity areas described above. Each area is in turn 
subdivided into add it iona 1 relevant aspects , and 
examples of coordination are prenented. Examples of 
the material presented are contained in Figure 3 . 
Volume II also presents a typology of coordination : 
1) the service delivery model; 2) the administrative 
model; and 3) the full program coordination model. 

The appendix to Volume II is of great potential 
utility to practitioners. It sets forth standards 
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Pigure 2: EXAMPLE OP THE PROGRAM DESCRIPTION OF EACH OP TJIE 111 EXEMPLARY PROGRAMS STUhlfcX) BY CONC.aiVA 



Maopovtr Amu 



MAM 
«OC Ud PI AC* 



at tyatoa 



fdueational Ajcncy t 
Contact i 



Placantla, California 

Iru Olloda Unified School Dlatrlct 
rulUrtoo Uiloo High School Dlctrlct 
north Oraago Couaty leglonal Occupo- 
tloacl Progreei 

Or tog ■ Couaty Manpower Consortium 
$138, in - m? 

Kuril la-pcbool youth 

Jock Kalgbt 

Suparvlaor 

174 Nclrooc Ave nun* 

Placontla, California 92*70 

(714) 432-S374 



MAPS la a regional project wblch faellltataa articulation of vocation- 
al aducatlon cad CITA. Tba goala of tho projact ara to provlda oooooeanat 
of etudeote to facilitate placeaant la vocational trclalag or oaployaeat 
and to develop ■ eoaputorljod placeaant ayatos wale a allowe for centralised 
lafotMtloo ascbanga batwaao asployara aad allglbla otudeaoo. Soth voca- 
tional education and aanpower agoaelaa have accaaa to tha oyotea through 
eosputar teralaelo. Currant oorollaeat la tha aye tea laaludaa aora thao 
flva thouoand 'etudeote. 

Tha data baaaa In tha oyotea contain laionutloa on atudanta end joba 
aad thara eta ayataa routing a avallabla to aatcb atudanta to occupation*, 
or, eoavaraolpi occupatlaoa to etudauta, loioraatloa avallabla on ■tudaata 
laaludaa daaagraphlo data, vocational aduepcloa eowraaa taken, CITA parti- 
cipant eharaetarlatlca (a.g., llaltad fegllsh-apeeklog ability), aptltuda 
and lataraat taat raaulta, and Job-related information (a.g., euabar of 
lntenriewe atudant haa had; allaa atudaat aan traval to work). Intonation 
available oa Jobr Inclwdaa aaployar naaa and sddraaa, Job tltla and DOT 
coda, contact pa ion, nuabat of lotarvlewo hald for tha Job, and tha Job 
daacrlptiva lnfotaatlon. 



SOU OP VOCATIONAL tDUCATIOH 

MAPI la a Joint raglonol effort o( four vocational aducatlon dlracturo 
Vocational Inforaotloo aupplaaanta tha aaplv/*«nt Inforaatlon to aetend 
tha ayataa capabllltlaa. ftacontly a data baaa of vocational prograna ha* 
baaa addad ao that avallabla claaaaa cau ba aatchad aa wall aa Joba. Tha 
guiding phlloaophy la that training ahould ba baaad on atudanta' naada fur 
training. Tha vocational aducatlon dltactora hopa to uaa MAPS for long- 
raoga plaaniag. 

PJfjg gjOHSOa IWVOlvTMDIT 

Tha Manpowar Coaaiaalon la tha adalolatarlug agency far MAPS and ia 
raepeaelblo for continued aooltorlng to determine prograa Acconpliahaenta. 
Tha prlaa aponaor collaboratad with MAPS otaf in tha dav«lopaanc of forme 
to ba uaod with tha ayataa. 

PlOCtAH ACTIVITIES 

Adalnlatratlva Affaire 

Prograa ataff conalata of a auparvlaor, coaputar operator, and a 
taehnlclan. A counaallng van la avallabla to coke MAPS tc coun>uolty loca- 
tloaa. Student a and Joba ara locatad gaographlcally through a grid ayacaa. 
Location Inforaatlon la antarad Into tha ayataa to facilitate tha notch- 
ing procaaa. If tha atudant accaaalog tha ayataa la CETA eligible, both 
aubaldlaad and private aaetor Jobe ere dlaplayed. for oihar ttuJaoto, only 
private aeetor Joba would ba occeoecd. 

Outreach, aaaetaaant. Counaallna. and Supportive Sarvicaa 

Career Caidanee Spaclellete, Work Experience Coordinator*, and 
Couaaalore la atudanta' hoaa high aehoole conduct aeeeaaaente. Aaeaosment 
foeuaee oa in t areata, cbllltlee, aaployaont akilla, and occupational naada. 
Tha aeeeeaaant aarvlee la evelleble to twenty-four high achoola in partici- 
pating dletrlete. CITA eligible yourh ere identified through hV\C «nd 
free Loach llete. A pre-eppllcatlon procaaa la uaod to dateraino eligi- 
bility and parento auat alga off to agrae that inforaatlon on the atudanta 
aan ba glvaa to CITA. 

Placement 

A Coaputar ttrwlnol at aech t wjcl con be occeaoed by aaployerc 
through o olaglo phono call for ail tve^f, -four achoola. Studanta are 
aatchad to evelleble Jobe booed on Job at Me, obllitiea, and intareot. 
Studanta aey eleo obtain Uete of Joba frit, the coaputat. Job inforaatlon 
available to atudanta iacludae pay tate, h <uro of work. Job aklll raquire- 
auaia, aad dlataecaa froa tha atudant 'a hr-.tfl. Only atudanta with appropri- 
eto eiUlo aro referred to aaployare. Coapi torlsod rocotJa of pUcaaento 
err maintained to facilitate follow-up. 
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Figure 3: 



EXAMPLES OF SPECIFIC PROGRAMMATIC EFFORTS IN THE AREAS OF WORK EXPERIENCE 
AND ON-THE-JOB TRAINING , OFFERED IN CONSERVA VOLUME XI 



WORK EXPERIENCE AND ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 

This area includes work experience pro- 
grams, the awarding of academic credit for 
work experience, and on-the-jcb training. 
Work experience includes that which is both 
subsidized and unsubsidized. The term 'on- 
the-job training 1 is reserved for its meaning 
as determined by the Department of Labor in 
the Federal regulations dated April 3, 1979. 
On-the-job training is taken to mean training 
in the private or public sector where the 
participant has ^een hired first by the 
employer. The training occurs while the 
participant is engaged in productive work 
which provides knowledge or skills essential 
to the full and adequate performance of the 
job. The reimbursement to the employer during 
that time is based on SO percent of the parti- 
cipant's wages representing the difference 
between the cost of recruiting and training 
and the cost of lower productivity associated 
with employing CETA participants to perform 
the job than the cost for others similarly 
employed. In some instances, OJT reimburse- 
ment may be on a scheduled declining ratio to 
wages over the period of training. According 
to the same Federal regulations, work experience 
is a short-term or part-time work assignment 
and Is prohibited in the private sector. 

Work Experience 

CETA funds have been used to extend cooper- 
ative vocational education work experience to 
CETA-eligible youth i 



YETP and YCCIP-funded comprehensive 
youth programs in a county area 
utilize an individual cooperative 
education training plan for each 
student entering the cooperative 
education phase of the program. 
The plan certifies skills training 
to be accomplished on the job. Com- 
plementing the training plan is an 
individualized career development 
plan which determines a particular 
activity needed by each student in 
order to become job-ready. 

Students who receive work experience 
in housing rehabilitation are en- 
rolled in a vocational course in 
housing rehabilitation for three 
hours a week. The YETP participants 
are considered as part of the 
school's regular cooperative educa- 
cation program. 

Enrollment in YETP fulfills the 
related instruction requirement of 
cooperative education. 

A CETA cooperative vocational edu- 
cation program was developed in a 
large urban area. 

Students in a YETP dropout component 
were matched to subsidized work 
experience placements in the public 
sector as a part of the area voca- 
tional education school cooperative 
programs . 

A YETP program in a rural area pro- 
vides transitional services during 
the school year and provides cooper- 
ative education placements during 
the summer months. 

A YETP program in a rural area has 
two components: a pre- vocational 
component which services students as 
young as 14 and a co-op component 
which serves students enrolled in a 
certified vocational class. The two 
components provide transitioning for 
the students into unsubsidized employ- 
ment. Some students have moved from 
cooperative placements to on-the-job 
training slots while other students 
have moved from pre -vocational to 
cooperative placements. 
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FIGURE 4: EXAMPLES OF EXEMPLARY STANDARDS IN OUTREACH, ASSESSMENT, 

COUNSELING, AND SUPPORTIVE SERVICES, OFFERED IN VOLUME II 
OF CONSERVA STUDY 



2A. Vocational education services encompass outreach activities 

directed at identifying disadvantaged youth most likely to have 
difficulty in making the transition from school to work and to 
benefit from available YEDPA programs. 



• Responsibilities for outreach fuctions are delineated by 
joint agreements between employment and training service 
deliverers. 

• Guidelines are utilized to assist in the identification 
of disadvantaged youth. 

• Teachers and other educational staff have received 
training in methods for identifying disadvantaged youth 
in need of YEDPA services. 

• Outreach activities are directed at identifying both 
in-school and out-of-school youth in need of services. 

• Outreach activities are directed at a wide range of 
client groups including minorities, women, single 
heads-of-household, and those who wish to seek employment 
in non-traditional occupations. 
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within the six major program activities that the 
Conserva researchers consider to be central to 
successful coordination. Figure 4 on p. 46 contains 
an example of the standards. 



Volume III : A description of the historical forces that have 
shaped the CETA and vocational education systems. 
The report concludes with specific recommendations 
designed to promote coordination which are addressed 
to the Congress , Department of Education , Department 
of Labor, State Vocational Education Agencies, State 
Employment and Training Councils, and local education 
agencies and prime sponsors. 



MIDDLE CITIES EDUCATION ASSOCIATION STUDY 



Goal of Research 

The authors of the Middle Cities Education Association study state 
that their purpose was "to ascertain the effects of the 1976 Education 
Amendments on this required linkage between CETA and post-secondary 
vocational education" at the national, state, and local levels of 
government . 

Methodology 

The study was a longitudinal analysis of the state of coordination 
before the 1976 Vocational Education Amendments and after, using survey 
research, personal and telephone interviews, and a variety of secondary 
sources. Six different groups were surveyed — administrators of both CETA 
and postsecondary vocational education programs at the federal, state, and 
local levels of government. 

The MCEA study used several approaches to examine the state of 
linkages in the country: 1) personal interviews with federal officials of 
the U. S. Department of Labor and the Office of Education; 2) a national 
survey of state CETA and vocational education directors in the fifty 
states and six territories; and 3) an in-depth examination of both state 
and local CETA/vocational education personnel in the states of Michigan, 
Texas, and New Jersey: 

Federal Level : The Association's researchers conducted 

informal personal interviews in 1978 with 
officials from the CETA Coordination Unit of 
the U. S. Office of Education and the Voca- 
tional Education Coordination Unit of the 
U. S. Department of Labor. 
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State Level : The study attempted to determine the impact 

of the 1976 Vocational Education Amendments 
on coordination at the state level. Infor- 
mation on the status of coordination before 
the 1976 legislation was based upon a study 
published in February, 1977, by the National 
Governor's Conference; it offered "baseline 
data from all f if ty states and six terri- 
tories on the relationship between CETA and 
Vocational Education before the enactment of 
the Vocational Education Amendments. " This 
information was supplemented by secondary 
sources . 

To gain information on coordination after the 
Amendments were passed, the Association sent 
mail questionnaires to state CETA and voca- 
t iona 1 education directors in the fifty 
states and six territories. The authors note 
that , "Some of the questions in this (1978) 
survey were drawn from the survey conducted 
by the National Governor's Conference, and 
thus provided an update of the 1977 study. 
More important than being a simple upde.te, 
this survey gave a pre and post picture of 
the effect that the Vocational Education 
Amendments had on the CETA-vocational educa- 
tion relationship. " 

Local Level ; In order to better understand coordination at 

the local level, the Association selected the 
three states of Michigan, New Jersey, and 
Texas for in-depth analysis • These states 
were selected in order to "provide a mix of 
geographic regions, economic bases, and popu- 
lation" and because they "were recognized as 
having unique or innovative practices , 
policies, and organizational structure in the 
CETA-vocational education relationship • " 

The researchers sent mail questionnaires to 
all CETA prime sponsors and all vocational 
education directors of less than four-year 
public institutions of higher education in 
the three states. Questionnaires were mailed 
in two waves— in 1977, before the Vocational 
Education Amendments had taken effect, and in 
the winter of 1979, to determine "the effect, 
if any, of the 1976 Amendments upon the 
process of vocational education arid CETA 
service delivery within the three states • " 
In addition, the Association staff supple- 
mented this information with personal inter- 
views with staff members of the State 
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Advisory Councils for Vocational Education, 
the State Manpower Services Councils, and the 
Departments of Education in each of the three 
states both before the Amendments became 
effective and afterward. 

Organization of Report 

Chapter 1 ; Introduction 

Chapter 2 ; An analysis and summary of the responses of state 
vocational education directors , executive direc- 
tors of State Manpower Service Councils , and 
executive directors of State Advisory Councils for 
Vocational Education. 

Chapter 3 ; The results of interviews at the federal level. 

Chapters 4 The results of an in-depth examination of coordi- 
and 5 : nation at the local and state levels in Michigan, 
New Jersey, and Texas. 

Chapter 6 ; A summary of the effects of the 1 976 Amendments 
upon coordination and suggested recommendations 
for increased coordination in the future. 



CONFERENCE OF MAYORS STUDY 



Goal of Research 



A major goal of the U. S . Conference of Mayors study was to gain 
information on the "the current status of CETA/vocational education 
coordination, tne progress that has been made in coordination, and models 
of coordination approaches that have been taken by prime sponsors and 
vocational educators at local and state levels." 

Methodology 

The Conference staff drew a random sample of 150 CETA prime sponsors 
throughout the country : "The sample was drawn by type of prime sponsor 
organization to ensure that the group of prime sponsors approached for 
information would be representative of the actual mix of prime sponsor 
organizations across the country." Fifty prime sponsors responded to the 
mail questionnaire. 
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In addition to the survey of CETA personnel, the staff mailed ques- 
tionnaires to CETA supervisors (or coordinators) in state departments of 
education who had been designated to provide "encouragement and assistance 
to local education agencies and institutions in regard to involvement in 
CETA service delivery, " State-level CETA coordinators were asked about 
approaches to planning and managing the five-percent supplemental voca- 
tional education funds, about efforts to coordinate with the governor' s 
office, and about coordination efforts with local prime sponsors • 

Data 1. 1 ' he ring techniques also included discussions with CETA 
personn^ i and ;ite visits to a number of prime sponsors in order to 
docume' oa hes to coordination* On the basis of the information 

gathere tvi the site visits , the staff selected five examples of 

CETA/vocat. i » mal education coordination for inclusion in the report. The 
five coordination approaches were selected, riot because they were con 
sidered to be the "best" but because they were "representative of numerous 
successful coordination efforts in place across the country today, and 
because each represented a different approach to achieving the goal of 
comprehensive CETA/vocational education service delivery . " 

Organization of Report 

Chapter 1 : Introduction 

Chapters 2-4 : Information on CETA/vocational education 

planning, service delivery, and agreements, 
based upon surveys of local prime sponsors. 

Information on coordination provided by state 
CETA supervisors within state education 
agencies . 

Selected examples of coordination: Minnesota 
and California State Departments of Education, 
Durham (NC) Employment and Training Office, 
Bluegrass (KY) Employment and Training Program, 
and the Hampden County ( MA ) Manpower Consor- 
tium* 

Overall conclusions, a discussion of how the 
findings of this study compare with previous 
Conference studies of CETA and vocational 
education, and generalizations concerning the 
present state of coordination efforts • 



Chapter 5 ; 



Chapter 6 : 



Chapter 7 : 



ILLINOIS STUDY 



Using one percent linkage funds, the Governor's Office cf Manpower 
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and Human Development in the State of Illinois funded Southern Illinois 
University to conduct a state-of-the-art analysis of CETA linkages. 

Goal of Researc h 

The primary research objective was to gain information on the collab- 
orative agreements developed by prime sponsors and balance-of-state 
offices . 

Met lodology 

A research team headed by Dr . Paul Sultan interviewed prime sponsor 
staff, program agents, and local education agency staff working with CETA 
throughout the state . The interview schedule consisted of 1 50 questions 
designed to elicit personal perspectives on the linkage process. Most 
questions were open-ended and "solicited a profile of perspectives and 
values." Dr. Sultan described the process as one of asking questions in 
several ways to rorobe the nature of respondent perspectives, to capture 
the many nuances that would have been lost in survey questions with 'yes' 
or 'no 1 responses." Each interview ranged from one to six hours. 

Organization of Report 

The report contains five volumes plus an executive summary of the 
study. In describing the report, Dr. Sultan wrote: "In a state-of-the- 
art study, one is concerned with the artistry, the color, the texture, and 
even one's aesthetic sense of satisfaction with the configuration of 
inter-agency agreements. Because building those agreements does not 
involve 'painting by numbers,* this five-volume study provides a report 
that is more narrative than statistical." Appendices to Volumes I and II 
contain statistical tabulations of responses. The material is organized 
in the following way: 

Volume I : The Viewpoint of Prime Sponsor and Program 

Agents ; A 131 -page report, supplemented by a 
152-page appendix, containing the numbers and 
percentages of survey responses and discussing 
issues of coordination as CETA personnel per- 
ceived them. Subjects examined include linkage 
agreements; educational and training resources; 
the collaboration process; the information flow 
between Lr,As, community colleges, and CETA; the 
validation of program effectiveness ; educa- 
tional innovations for CETA students; and CETA 
office staffing needs. 

Volume II : The Viewpoint of Educators : 134 pages of text 
with a 9 7 -page appendix containing survey 
responses tabulated by absolute numbers and 
percentages . Chapter headings of this volume 
indicate the issues on which educators offered 
perspectives: 

Chapter 1: The Origin and Nature of Existing 
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Linkages (Part I) and Inter-Agency 
Communication Flows (Part II) 

Chapter 2: Labor Market Information Systems 
and Educational Needs 

Chapter 3: The Flow of CETA Students to 

Education From Placement , Screen- 
ing, Assessment, and Evaluation 

Chapter 4: The Rationale for CETA/Education 

Partnerships: Special Programs for 
"Special" Students 

Chapter 5: The Clash of Cultures 

Chapter 6: nr caching the Barriers 

Chapter 7: improving Linkages: An Overview of 
the Educator's Viewpoint 

Volume III : An examination of four major areas: 

Chapter 1 : The distribution of values and 
functions for two major offices 
concerned with human resources 
development — the office of the 
Governor and the Mayor • 

Chapter 2: How the educational sector views 
CETA resource use* 



Chapter 3 : CETA' s use of existing resources : 
the employment service and 
community based organizations. 

Chapter 4: Private sector responses to CETA. 

Volume IV : Nine Perspectives on CETA Linkages: Informal 

Testimony of Nine Field Teams Offering Sugges- 
tions on Improving the "State-of-the-Art" of 
Linkages : An "informal reflection on the 
experiences" of nine of the two-person research 
teams that conducted the interviews of CETA and 
vocational education personnel. Most of the 
interviewers were high school teachers, and a 
few were university students. Few had had pre- 
vious experience with CETA. 

Volume V : CETA and the School/Work Connection: Evolution 
and Challenge of CETA Linkages : 

Chapter 1: Linkages: Circa 1980 
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Chapter 2: CETA and the Political Process: 
Legerdemain and Decentralization 

Chapter 3: CETA/LEA Prospects with Restricted 
Labor Demand: A Dismal View from a 
Dismal Science 

Chapter 4: CETA/LEAs and the Work Connection: 
The Supply Problems 

Chapter 5: Are Educational Systems Natural 

CETA Allies in the War on Poverty? 

Executive A summary of overall observations on the research, 

Summary 1 a discussion of the methodological complexities, 

suggestions for further linkage research, and 

major conclusions. 



Comment 

The research is an exhaustive examination of a number of aspects of 
coordination between CETA and vocational education. The reader should 
begin first with the Executive Summary in order to gain the flavor of the 
research and the report and then proceed to areas of interest in the other 
five volumes. Although this is an enormous work and not easily skimmed, 
those who wish to understand the warp and woof of linkages and who wish to 
gain insights that could lead to the generation of a number of testable 
hypotheses will want to examine this effort. 



KENTUCKY STUDY 



Goal of Research 

Funded by the Kentucky State Department for Human Resources, Bureau 
of Manpower Services, and the State Department of Education, Bureau of 
Vocational Education, this research was conducted by Carl F. Lamar and 
Devert J. Owens of the University of Kentucky. Primary goals of the 

study were: 

1) To determine the feasibility of developing a functional plan for 
the coordination, cooperation, and collaboration of vocational 
education resources and specialized supporting services with the 
CETA resources in producing a more effective delivery system for 
the economically disadvantaged, unemployed, and underemployed 
CETA clients in Kentucky; and 

2 ) To identify the issues , concerns , problems , and barriers which 
have prevented the establishment of productive working relation- 
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ships between the CETA-related personnel and the vocational 
education personnel throughout Kentucky. 

Specific objectives of the study were to encourage a better under- 
standing of the nature of CETA by vocational educators, determine 
vocational resources available to support the CETA program, improve 
linkages of specialized vocational education services with instructional 
programs for CETA clients , develop strategies for integration of 
specialized vocational education services into the CETA-funded manpower 
training programs, and develop strategies for overcoming barrier^ to 
effective coordination* 

Methodology 

Data-gathering methods included examination of government documents, 
review of secondary sources, and administration of two surveys* Documents 
examined included federal legislation relating to CETA and vocational edu- 
cation; prime sponsors 1 master plans, annual program plans, annual re- 
ports, and other relevant materials; the Governor 1 s annual program plan, 
and other information; and information from the Department of Labor and 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare pertaining to CETA/ 
vocational education linkages* Following an ERIC search for studies in 
the area of linkages, the researchers also undertook an extensive review 
of the literature. 

The staff developed two survey instruments — the first to determine 
barriers to coordination, and the second to determine the extent of 
utilization of specialized vocational education services* The first 
survey instrument grew from a series of meetings held in the state's five 
prime sponsor are s; meetings included the CETA prime sponsor staff and 
representatives f rom the vocational education regions , the Area Develop- 
ment Districts and Bureau for Manpower Services Field Offices. Other 
representatives included the State Prime Sponsor's Forum, Liaison 
Committee for the State Employment and Training Council and the State 
Advisory Council for Vocational Education , the Bureau of Vocational 
Education, and the five prime sponsor areas* These meetings were designed 
to "identify any issues, concerns, problems, or barriers that hinder 
coordination between CETA and vocational education in providing effective 
vocational training for CETA clients." 

Information from the five meetings was analyzed and organized into 
statements grouped by the categories of: 1) administration; 2) funding; 
3) planning; 4) curriculum; 5) specialized supporting services; 6) facil- 
ities; 7) coordination; and 8) implementation* These statements were then 
used to produce a Delphi Technique questionnaire to determine the atti- 
tudes CETA and vocational education staff toward a number of issues. 
Each o, the 175 statements in the questionnaire offered responses of 
" strongly agree , " "agree , *' "unsure , " "disagree , " and "strongly disagree . " 
Figure 5 contains examples of the types of questions used in the survey. 



The survey of attitudes was administered to the same categories of 
persons who had attended the meetings — representatives of state and local 
CETA and vocational educational programs. One hundred ninety persons 
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completed the survey. 

The second survey was designed to gather data on the extent of 
utilization of specialized vocational education services. Based on the 
information contained in the Five-Year and Annual State Plan for the 
Administration of Vocational Education in Kentucky, questions were 
developed to "identify all of the specialized supporting services that 
vocational education has available for the purpose of improving the 
quality of the instructional programs that it has to offer." The survey 
instrument was reviewed by the Bureau of Vocational Education staff and 
field tested by a sample of CETA instructors. The questionnaire was then 
mailed to all instructors of CETA students and all CETA coordinators in 
the state; 156 of those surveyed responded. Figure 5 presents an example 
of the type of information that the survey instrument yielded. 

Organization of Report 

The report on coordination in Kentucky begins with an introduction to 
the problem chosen for investigation, a review of related literature, and 
a discussion of the study. The chapters that follow are: 



Chapter 2 ; 



"Historical Background of Manpower Development 
Programs , " includes a discussion of both voca- 
tional education and manpower development • 



Chapter 3 ;' 



"Comprehensive Employment and Training Pro- 
gram, " presents the 1 978 CETA Amendments by 
titles, the nature and purpose of CETA, and 
other aspects of CETA. 



Chapter 4 : 



"The Vocational Education Program," is a dis- 
cussion of the nature and purpose of vocational 
education, its organization and administration, 
financial provisions , people served, and re- 
sources available for vocational training. 



Chapter 5 ; 



"Coordination Between CETA and Vocational 
Education," is a description of the importance 
of coordination, relevant provisions of federal 
legislation, opportunities and incentives, and 
anticipated benefits. 



Chapter 6 : 



"Providing Specialized Vocational Education 
Services," presents a discussion of the defini- 
tion of supporting services, the delivery of 
supporting services , and selected issues in 
this area. 



Chapter 7 ; 



"Findings of the Study," presents the overall 
conclusions of the report. 



Chapter 8: 



Summary, Conclusions , and Recommendations . 



H 
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FIGURE 5: 


EXAMPLES OF STATEMENTS FROM DELPHI TECHNIQUE QUESTIONNAIRE USED IN LAMAR 
AND OWENS STUDY OF COORDINATION IN STATE OF KENTUCKY 
















Icem 


Statement 


1 

Strongly 
Agree 


2 

Agree 


3 

Unsure 


4 

Disagree 


3 

Strongly 
Disagree 




23. 


Local educational agencies that receive favorable 
evaluations on (the outcomes of their CETA programs 
should be allowed to recycle their operations if 
there is a continuing need. 














26. 


Administrators of vocational education and CETA 
programs should be employed on the basis of their 
professional qualifications rather than their 
political affiliations. 














25. 


Technical assistance and collaboration between 3MS 
counselors and vocational education personnel 
should be intensified. 














26. 


Waiting lists that detain CETA trainaes a year or 
longer before they can be enrolled in a vocational 
education class represent a major harrier to 
meeting the needs of the people who should be 
served* 














27. 


New regulations that require CETA to give more 
attention to the "most in need" indicate that both 
vocational education personnel and Prime sponsors 
have a responsibility to give special attention to 
problems associated with the functional education 
level of students. 














28. 


There should be enacted a manpower policy for 
Kentucky which would give direction to manpower 
development based or. human and economic needs. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE BOARDS OF EDUCATION STUDY 



Goal of Research 

The National Association of State Boards of Education (NASBE) , funded 
by the U.S. Department of Labor, identified three principal issues of 
youth employment and vocational education coordination: academic credit 
for work experience, administrative requirements of CETA, and educational 
components of CETA programs. NASBE undertook to examine each of these 
issues in depth by selecting one state for each issue area, "based on 
evident interest and need in the area." A major objective of the research 
was to utilize a systematic approach to the identification of barriers to 
coordination and to proceed to their solution. 

Methodology 

Louisiana was selected for the study of educational components of 
CETA, Maryland for an examination of academic credit for work experience, 
and Minnesota for an analysis of administrative issues in CETA-education 
cooperation. A task force was established in each state, made up of 
representatives from CETA and education; each included persons from the 
governor's office, the State Board of Education, the State Department of 
Education, the State Employment and Training Council, CETA prime sponsors, 
local school boards, and local school districts. 

Each task force identified problems experienced in CETA/ vocational 
education collaboration and developed strategies to address them. Each 
was guided by a management model, developed by the National Association of 
State Boards of Education, which sets forth eleven steps for dealing 
systematically with policy issues, beginning with problem identification 
and proceeding to goal setting, establishment of time lines, identifica- 
tion of information that will be needed, making arrangements for con- 
stituency input, producing progress reports, writing policy reports 
(first, second, and final drafts), adoption of policy, and providing for 
monitoring, evaluation, and revision. The products that each state 
developed included policy statements, state board of education resolu- 
tions, position papers, and handbooks. 

Organization of Report 

The NASBE project resulted in the following five volumes: 



Volume I: 



CETA-Education Collaboration Issues in Three 
States : An overview of the research effort, 
this volume sets forth the collaborative 
process and effort in each of the three states. 
Each task force brought together representa- 
tives from the education community and from the 
employment and training community who are 
practitioners and policymakers at the state and 
local level. "The basic premise of the task 
force activities is the acknowledged expertise 
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of the different members -\:\* acjenr^s repre- 
sented and the collective c*bi2 ity tc resolve 
outstanding problems and concerns . In this 
way, quality programs and services are devel- 
oped, duplication is minimized and the client 
population receives more comprehensive services 
through combining the resouces of the educa- 
tion, and employment and training communities." 
The Appendix of Volume I also contains a dis- 
cussion of major aspects of the educational 
governance structures and procedures , and CETA 
contacts and structure in each state. 

Volume II ; Educational Governance and Youth Employment 
Issues ; An outline of the educational govern- 
ance structure , including a discussion of 
federal -st ate- local relationships , state 
structures for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, for higher education, and for vocational 
education, and a discussion of the local 
governance of education. Volume II also looks 
at major CETA/education governance issues, such 
as curriculum and guidance and counseling, in 
order to "assist education and employment and 
training staff in determining the governance 
structure in their state and the particular 
points where they can influence education 
decisions related to CETA youth programs." 

In addition to the two volumes, the task force in each state produced 
a report. These are; 

Maryland : Academic Credit for Work Experience in Maryland , 
prepared by Rolf Blank of Kirschner Associates 
(Washington , D.C. ; National Association of State 
Boards of Education, April, 1979), consists of 37 
pages plus 3 appendices. 

Louisiana ; CETAAocational Education Coordination in 

Louisiana; A Special Task Force Report , prepared 
by tne CET A/Vocational Education Task Force Report 
Committee (Washington, D.C; State of Louisiana, 
1979), consists of 103 pages containing a number 
of working papers, lists, tables, and other infor- 
mation utilized by the task force in its delibera- 
tions. Not a narrative, it is a compilation of 
the different kinds of information that served as 
resource materials for the task force or that were 
developed by them to aid in the effort. 

Minnesota ; Planning Together; A Guide for CETA and Education 
Program Planners , developed by the Minnesota 
CETA-Education Task Force (St . Paul ; State of 
Minnesota, August, 1979), is a succinct, imagina- 
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tive 26-page publication "prepared for use by 
anyone involved in the planning and administration 
of a program cooperatively initiated by CETA 
agencies and local education agencies. It has two 
purposes: first, to inspire such cooperation; and 
second, to assist in the planning and operational 
stages of such projects. The information in this 
guide is offered primarily as advice , and was 
collected from those experienced in the successful 
operation of such joint ventures." 

The appendix contains three different kinds of 
items : 1 ) standardized information that may be 
used in any coordination project , e. g. , a CETA 
Data Recording Form, a financial form; 2 ) samples 
of draft agreements and budgets; and 3 ) work 
sheets that staff can use during the planning 
process, e.g., a budget worksheet and a contracts 
directory. 



FUTURE RESEARCH APPROACHES 



Efforts to understand the attitudes of those engaged in coordination 
efforts has been an important part of research into coordination. The 
work by Paul Sultan represents an exhaustive attempt to probe the range of 
attitudes of CETA and vocational education personnel; similarly, the 
Kentucky study by Lamar and Cwens elicited attitudes and ideas from 
coordination staff in a series of meetings throughout Kentucky, refined 
these into attitudinal statements, and then surveyed coordination person- 
nel statewide to ascertain the attitudes. The Conference of Mayors study 
examined attitudes as well as institutional factors; prime sponsors were 
asked, for example, about the representation of vocational personnel on 
prime sponsor planning councils and about the specific contributions of 
these educators • The Middle Cities Education Association research also 
asked for attitudinal information, supplementing data on structural 
arrangements in coordination. 

The survey and personal interview have been the two systematic 
methods of gathering information on attitudes. It is possible, however, 
that as researchers continue to survey and interview practitioners 
involved in coordination efforts, negative reactions to these methods may 
develop. 

Those examining this area should consider carefully approaches other 
than , or in addition to , the interview and survey approaches (e.g., 
personal observations , analysis of available documents) . In designing 
instruments tnat tap attitudes , researchers should consider drawing from 
the expe^xence and knowledge of coordinators themselves, as was done in 
the Kentucky study. And, above all, any research in this area should be 
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guided by well developed hypotheses. 

Paul Sultan emphasized the need for systematic, carefully designed 
inquiry in the field of coordination. In his words, "To construct a data 
base to deal with unasked questions or even undeveloped ayporheses is a 
loser's game." He also warns of the problems of over-i nte>r /iewing and 
ruining or tainting the data base. In describing the interview process in 
his study, he says, 

Throughout, the research team emphasized the nee^ frr 
maximum diplomacy in approaching prime sponsors . It was our 
perspective that since the Governor's Office was itself "one" 
prime sponsor, representing balance-of-state, the structure of 
prime sponsor offices might well view the invitation to 
participate in the survey as one made by a peer rather than a 
senior officer within the organizational hierarchy. In all 
but one case, we enjoyed full cooperation. One prime sponsor 
offered the view that his own schedule would not allow time 
for the interview, and further, he did not want the team 
probing his partnership agreements. The rationale for such a 
view is persuasive. The examination of linkages in their 
formative stage is analogous to the examination of a tender 
seedling; one might pull it from the ground to diagnose its 
root structure, but the tolerance for this is limited. Per- 
haps the analogy provided by Barbara Wooten (in dealing with 
the vexing issue of perfect resource allocation) is more 
appropriate. The best marriage (viz, linkage) does not thrive 
when newlyweds sit down for breakfast with the frequent agenda 
topic: "Have we made the best choice?" A linkage, like any 
relationship, builds on mutuality and trust; it is something 
that draws strength from its own daily experience. It is not 
typically strengthened by outsiders probing the intimate 
aspects of what is right and wrong about the relationship. 

Sultan recommends a number of steps for tr.ose who pursue further 
research on linkages within states: 

1) As a preliminary, the state office should accumulate a bibli- 
ography and documents on existing research performed within the 
state, and available materials dealing with other state experi- 
ences from their own library, including, too, reports of the 
governor and the ftate's Employment and Training Council. 

2) The research team should have about a month's lead time, 
including a weeklong orientation session with the governor's 
staff . That orientation should make explicit perceptions of 
existing and expanding obligations of that office, and the 
network of linkages already in place in terms of office support 
for prime sponsors. 

3) The preliminary orientation should identify existing linkages at 
the state level with the employment service, unemployment in- 
surance, occupational data information systems, and linkages with 
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offices of education and vocational education* 

4) The preliminary research should provide for statements of exem- 
plary linkages and other cave studies developed for the state 
that build around studies of the office of education and voca- 
tional education • 

5) In an ideal sense, research should center on central themes* In 
defining just what areas are most important, there should be 
collaboration between the research team and the governor 1 s 
office, vocational education, the office of education, job ser- 
vice, and other important constituencies represented in the 
governor 1 s office, the prime sponsor director 1 s conference, and 
local LEAs . 

6) An early decision should be made regarding the methodology of the 
analysis. While "story telling" is not rated as among the 
elegant methodologies , subjective assessments may remain an 
important element or input in the formative stages in state-of- 
the-art studies. 

7) While perhaps not needing mention, if the analysis is to have a 
quantified form, it is important that the hypothesis be formu- 
lated, with questions that allow anticipated responses that can 
be coded to validate the hypothesis. In state-of-the-art 
studies, a family of hypotheses will probably be required. 

8) Research teams should include political scientists, education- 
ists, and manpower specialists Field research team members are 
ideally made up of individuals with both education and CETA 
experience • 

9) It is important to identify the CETA title origin and funding 
source for LEA contracts. It is obviously critical, in the 
assessment of linkages, to know if the reactions center on PSE 
work experience, or other innovative forms of YEDPS programs. 

10) Secure, too, as much information as is available about the 
inventory of agreements before the analysis begins in order to 
better understand that area. 

11) If the governor's research office has a firm notion of a research 
instrument to be used, it might be prudent for the office to hire 
a commercial data gathering firm, with payment on a "per inter- 
view" basis. Further consultation could be secured — if necessary 
— for the coding and interpretation of results. 
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HOW TO OBTAIN STUDIES SELECTED FOR REVIEW 



The following information is included for the reader who wants 
to obtain a copy of the studies selected for review in this report: 

I. CONSERVA REPORT 

For a copy of the Conserva report , write: 

Peggy McCauley Costs: Volume I $25-00 

Conserva, Inc. Volume II $15.00 

401 Oberlin Road Volume III $15.00 

Suite 110-112 

Raleigh, North Carolina 27605 Quantities are limited. 

II. KENTUCKY STUDY 

The Lamar and Owens study of Kentucky linkages is free and can be 
obtained by writing: 



Lou Perry 

Bureau of Vocational Education 
Kentucky State Department of Education 
2139 Capital Plaza Tower 
Frankfurt, Kentucky 40601 



III. MIDDLE CITIES EDUCATION ASSOCIATION STUDY 

The report reviewed in this synthesis is no longer available; it 
can, however, be obtained on microfilm through the ERIC system. 
The report was produced as part of a broad examination of employment 
and training, the products of which are: 

Major report: A Design for the Delivery of Human Resource Services 



Labor Market Supply: A Selected Bibliography ($3.23) 
Preparation for Work in Michigan ($9.95/ two volumes) 
Preparation for Work in a Changing Economy ($3.95) 

The entire set listed above may be purchased for $15.00, and the 
set or single copies may be obtained by writing: 

Linda Currier 
Proaction Institute 
4321 Okemos Road 
P. 0. Box 304 
Okemon, Michigan 48864 

IV. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION STUOY 

Four of the volumes of the NASBE work may be obtained by writing: 



($4.95) 
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Cathy Williams 

National Association of State Boards of Education 

526 Hall of the States 

444 N. Capitol Street , N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20001 

Costs of the NASBE publications are: 

CETA- Education Collaboration Issues in Three States ($5.00) 
Educational Governance and Youth Employment Issues ($6.00) 
CETA/Vocational Education Coordination In Louisiana ($10.00) 
Academic Credit for Work Experience in Maryland ($6*00) 

The fifth NASBE-funded study, Planning Together , can be obtained 
by sending $1.25 to: 

State of Minnesota 
Documents Division 
117 University Avenue 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55155 

V. ILLINOIS STUDY 

For information about the Illinois project and the availability 
of summary reports, contact; 



Southern Illinois University-Edwardsvilla summary can be 



VI. U.S. CONFERENCE OF MAYORS STUDY 

The Conference of Mayors study is out of print. Vwevar, a copy 
can be obtained by sending $5.00 to cover the coyt of xo'oxing * 
mailing the report on an individual basis. Please send *,%questi 



Mike Brown 

Director, CETA/Vocatonal Education Program 
U. S. Conference of Mayors 
1620 Eye St., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 



Dr. Paul Sultan 
School of Business 



A loan copy ib 
available, or the 



Edwardsyille , Illinois 62026 



xeru.'.d a 4 * cost. 
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